THE RADICAL. 


NOVEMBER, 1869. 


AMONG THE RUINS OF ANCIENT SCIENCE. 


HAT a period of human greatness existed behind the 

scene of written history, there is now abundant evidence. 
And that at least one cycle of intellectual growth, enlightenment 
and decline has elapsed in prehistoric time, is also probable. 
Of the night of degradation which succeeded it, little is known. 
But, through that night, there have come, like troubled dreams, 
the legends and traditions which furnish the data of the early 
historic religions. They come, echoed down through thousands 
of years, borne on the river of life, which flows forth from the 
gloom and mystery of antiquity. They are the relics of an older 
civilization, the ruins of prehistoric science. It is curious and 
instructive to study the history and progress of these traditions. 
It is the slow degradation of scientific truths and philosophic 
doctrines, till they have become superstitions, often of the most 
absurd and unnatural kind. Once they were demonstrated 
truths, widely accepted and believed ; the glory of their age and 
country, the sources of its power and supremacy. But national 
power declined, civilization waned, and the mere verbal molds of 
these truths passed forth among ruder peoples. Their relativity 
to each other and to science was lost. They became traditions ; 
the lofty conceptions of enlightened minds, degraded among the 
crude thoughts and fancies of barbarous men, idly told and idly 
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believed. We may trace their descent through dark centuries of 
ignorance, as they find their tortuous way down through illiterate 
nations and tribes. Perverted and warped into myriad forms of 
superstition, they still live and descend, deathless as time. Then 
emerging from the past into later times, and passing among a 
more progressive people, they are gradually freed from the mire 
of ignorance and error, through which they have passed, and rise 
to take their original place in science and philosophy, — again 
the great discoveries and ruling ideas of a later age. It is thus 
that the traditional beliefs, which enter into the very warp and 
woof of the literature and religion of the European and the 
Euro-American, have descended from the ancient Orient, borne 
along by the Aryan race in its grand westward march. Nearly 
all of what is commonly called “revealed religion ” — as the term 
would indicate — has been thus derived. Its doctrines are for- 
eign to this era of mental development. They descend from a 
previous era. They are in this sense revealed; and hence the 
belief in a revelation. Neither are these traditional tenets and 
doctrines peculiar to any particular nation or family of the Aryan 
race: they seem to be common to every branch of it. Indeed, 
the formation of its various religions seems to have been little 
more than the arrangement, into systems, of these traditions. 
Mythology, as a religion, was the deification of older history. 
Its origin and character were historical. In Judaism, the scien- 
tific and philosophic element blend with the historic. Chris- 
tianity was a revision of Judaism, with the realization of its 
redemptive Promise, and the peculiar element derived from the 
character of its Founder. Mohammedanism was an ambitious 
and successful imitation of Christianity. All these systems were 
formulated upon, or wholly made up of, the traditions and legends, 
which had their origin in an earlier age, and had already been, to 
a considerable extent, embodied in Brahmanism and Buddhism, 
as also in the Grecian philosophy. It is sometimes, remarked of 
modern science, that it has its origin in religion. This is un- 
doubtedly correct ; since the science of this age is the elimination 
of the traditional doctrines and truths of ancient science, from 
the superstitious element that surrounds them in religion. It is 
the science of the past again repeating itself. This explains the 
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singular coincidence and verification which these old traditions 
find in the successive discoveries and developments of science. 
It is the identification and proof of their scientific origin. Mod- 
ern science is reformed religion. 

The demonstration of the correlation of the natural forces has 
been justly regarded the grandest scientific triumph of the age. 
But, original as it seems to be, it is but a reproduction of a truth 
well known in the far past. That many of the doctrines and 
traditions which enter into the belief in the immortality of the 
soul have been derived from a knowledge of this great truth, 
seems evident. The doctrine of the transmigration of the soul 
‘could hardly have been gained from any other source. This 
tradition, which has been regarded among the Western nations 
as an unnatural superstition, makes its first appearance in the 
older religions of India and Egypt. The priests of those religions 
taught that the soul, after the death of the body, passes into other 
bodies. Nor is its range confined to the race of man. It may 
ascend through human bodies towards a more perfect state, or it 
may descend through the animal genera, and even pass into the 
vegetal kingdom and inorganic matter. From Egypt it passed 
among the Greeks, where it became a leading feature of the 
Pythagorean philosophy. Much of theory and speculation was 
now combined with it; the Pythagoreans holding that there 
must be a degree of harmony between the faculties of the mind 
and the form of the body it assumes. They also held that the 
power of choice between the various animal bodies was possessed 
by the soul. In the “ Phzedo,” Plato adopts and treats the doctrine, 
maintaining the pre-existence of the soul before its appearance 
in man, and affirming that it retains dim reminiscences of such 
a state. Subsequently, the doctrine appears in the speculations 
of the Neo-Platonists. It is also one of the traditions of the 
Jewish cabala. According to this form of the doctrine, God 
created a distinct number of Jewish souls, which, though some- 
tim sferred, for penance, to the forms of animals, are ever 
re-a ing among men, and constitute the Jewish race. And, 
on the morning of the resurrection, these will dwell together in 
the Holy Land. A trace of this tradition is found in the sealing 
of the hundred and forty-four thousand from the Israelitish 
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tribes, as seen in the vision of the revelator. Among the early 
teachers of the Christian religion, Origen gave it a full develop- 
mert, modifying it to accord with the other doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. Still later it appears in the Gnostics and Manicheans, 
and among some other adventitious sects. It was also taught by 
the Druids, whose doctrines are clearly of Eastern origin. Asa 
belief, it still exists among the Druses, and a few other tribes of 
Western Asia and Africa. In modern times, Fourier attempted 
to revive it, associating it with various astronomical theories, 
some of which seem to have been held by Kepler. The original 
idea of this tradition seems to have been, the ability of the soul, 
or its essence, to permeate all matter and material forms. 

What does the doctrine of the correlation of forces teach? 
Those who have accepted the inevitable conclusion, which the 
logic of this great discovery compels, have already concurred 
with the doctrine which the priests of the religions of ancient 
India and Egypt taught, in the symbolic language of the Orient. 
The life of the globe is a correlate of the light and heat which 
descend from the sun, and come up from the interior fires. It 
can now be clearly proved, that both the vital and mental forces 
or powers are the equivalents of heat. During organic life, 
these forces are individualized in the body. Death, being the 
cessation of life, transmits these forces, or their correlates, into 
other bodies or substances. This was the doctrine taught by 
the Oriental priests. This was the transmigration of the soul. 
Nor should the numerical data, with which the Eastern philoso- 
phers surrounded this doctrine, be wholly slighted. In it there 
may be safely predicted a residuum of truth. The correlation of 
forces distinctly proves the persistence of force, — the immortal- 
ity of the soul’s essence. Scientific proof of the immortality 
of the soul, as an individual, is still wanting. But it is an 
item of no mean consequence, that these old philosophers taught 
it, and had perhaps wrought out its demonstration. Herodo- 
tus relates that the Egyptian priests held that the ‘soul, be- 
fore entering the human body, had been clothed, successively, 
with the forms of all the animal genera that dwell on the earth, 
through which it slowly wrought its way up to the human body. 
Were these Darwinian priests ? Or have the scientific naturalists 
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of this century stumbled upon a ruin of ancient zodlogy, which 
had determined the course of terrestrial life before the Indo- 
European had yet entered Europe? The later zodlatry of Egypt 
was the deformed issue of earlier science among that declining 
people. 

The opening chapters of the Pentateuch, which describe the 
creation, contain a brief statement of the geological traditions 
among the Egyptians. Moses was born and educated in Egypt. 
Egyptian literature and philosophy were the sources of his in- 
formation. Highly allegorical as these chapters are, they yet 
contain all that modern geology could pretend to teach in so 
brief an account. But the sources of this knowledge were, even 
then, traditions, which date their origin from that cloud-land 
into which no records penetrate. To say that these traditions 
are native or spontaneous in the mind, is merely to say that we 
are ignorant of their origin. Such knowledge is never sponta- 
neous, in the true sense. It is either a revelation, or~the result 
of experience and research. It is either a miracle, or the fruit of 
patient investigation, And a supernatural origin cannot be 
preferred where a natural one is possible and probable. 

In the degradation of the serpent, incident to the curse pro- 
nounced upon him, recorded in Genesis, there is a trace of olden 
anatomy. Whoever will take the trouble to examine the skele- 
ton of a snake, will find the legs rudimentary, or undeveloped. 
In the transformation of species, the legs of this reptile have 
fallen into disuse. Its prototype would seem to have had feet or 
fins: hence the blighted feet of the serpent, which suggest the 
idea of a curse. Moses, who had been educated in the sciences of 
Egypt, was undoubtedly acquainted with this fact, and, recogniz- 
ing the fact that nearly everybody hated a snake, was enabled to 
make the theory thus formed advantageous in the Hebrew law. 
It is also possible that this tradition was of still earlier origin, 
and may have been simply copied by Moses from the popular 
belief of the Egyptians of his age. 

In the Scriptural allegories which typify a future judgment, 
and in the metaphor of a final judgment-day, when the books 
shall be opened, and all the living and all the dead be judged 
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from them, we fall upon another trace of the lost science of the 
ancients, which recent investigations identify and explain. Until 
the present century, this Scriptural announcement was _ necessa- 
rily regarded by believers as literal and prophetic. Its accept- 
ance has been a gratuitous act of faith. By skeptics it has been 
regarded as a fable. But it is now seen to have been the figura- 
tive narration of a purely scientific truth. Recent psychometric 
studies indicate that matter itself is a witness and a recorder; 
that the earth, the universe, is indeed a book of record, where 
every act and every thought is indelibly photographed and 
inscribed. And it is no poetic license to say that the day is 
coming when the deeds and intents of all men shall stand open 
to inspection ; when no cunning will be able to conceal a misde- 
meanor from the eye of justice ; when the very commission of a 
crime will be its publication ; and, between the evil and the good, 
a distinct and impassable line will be drawn in the opinion and 
judgment of all men. When, in the light of such investigation, 
we review ancient literature, and mark the prominence and fre- 
quency with which this idea of future amenability stands out in 
olden thought, it is impossible to doubt that these natural prop- 
erties of matter have been understood in the past. The influence 
and traces of such knowledge seem impressed upon many of the 
ancient writings, and, in the form of tradition probably, furnished 
the idea of the gospel allegory and the apocalyptic vision. In 
that mass of legendary rubbish, old as history itself, where the 
superstitions concerning spectres, ghosts, angels, and spirits, 
seem to be inextricably confused, there also linger the sparks of 
traditional truth. Science has hitherto held these superstitions 
as truthless and spurious. But it would now seem to have 
become a trifle superstitious itself, since it begins to recognize 
in these old legends the articulations of truths which it had 
previously overlooked. It is towards the ethereal properties and 
the spiritual nature of matter that experiment and research are 
now most sharply directed. A new domain for science seems to 
be suddenly opening, which may be truly termed the realm of 
shadows, the home of svectres and ghosts. And it is now with 


more than the mere gratification of fancy, that we read of 
“ phantoms.” 
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“ All houses wherein men have lived and died 
Are haunted houses. Through the open doors 
The harmless phantoms on their errands glide, 
With feet that make no sound upon the floors.” 


To deny, unconditionally, the existence of phantoms and shades, 
is no longer wisdom. All these “olden mysteries” of the past, 
which have been the sources of so many delusions, have their 
existence within a sphere of natural phenomena, which are 
rapidly becoming the subjects of investigation. Probably the 
most correct theory concerning the mind is that which regards 
the brain as a portion of organic matter capable of receiving and 
retaining in its substance—or plastic motions—the impres- 
sions, or influences, which radiate from outward objects. These 
influences, as they come in through the senses, are caught and 
held in the brain ; while consciousness is the brain’s perception 
of itself. But is consciousness a necessary condition of such 
receptivity ? And may not all substances possess the power, 
not only of giving off these influences, but also a similar power 
of receiving and retaining them? What is matter? How and 
of what is it composed? Its indestructibility and the persistence 
of the forces that permeate it are established truths ; but its true 
nature remains, and perhaps will always remain, a mystery. 
The Idealism of Berkeley seems likely to partially revive again. 
Actual matter there may be rtone. Its phase may be but the 
phenomena of force; the solid rocks but the equilibrium of 
counter forces, susceptible to the slightest influence from sur- 
rounding matter. Peculiar conditions of the atmosphere render 
it capable of visibly reflecting the images of objects. Of this, 
there has long been ample evidence in the various species of 
mirage, the fata-morgana, and the nautical phenomena of loom- 
ing. Photography -contributes the fact, that a plate of glass, 
perfectly.clean and dry, will receive and retain in itself the image 
of an object previously projected upon it. This is the kernel of 
the recent “ spirit photographs.” Alluding to the formation of 
such images, Professor Hitchcock, in the “ Religion of Geology,” 
says, “It seems, then, that this photographic influence pervades 
ail nature ; nor can we say where it stops. We do not know but 
it may imprint, upon the world around us, our features as they are 
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modified by various passions, and thus fill nature with daguerreo- 
type impressions of all our actions. It may be, too, that there are 
tests, by which nature, more skillfully than any human photog- 
raphist, can bring out and fix these portraits, so that acuter 
senses than ours shall see them, as on a great canvas, spread 
over the material universe. Perhaps, too, they may never fade 
from that canvas, but become specimens in the great picture- 
gallery of eternity.” 

That these images do sometimes become visible, either from 
subtile changes in the substances themselves, or from some un- 
usual sl.arpening of the beholder’s perception, is a fact proved 
by frequently recurring testimony. Clairvoyance is clearly the 
perception of such imagery. Much of the phenomena of Spirit- 
ism, or Spiritualism, may be thus accounted for. And here, too, 
is the true explanation of apparitions, spectres, and all those 
appearances which have been considered supernatural in the 
past. Thus the traditions of the ancients, like neglected paint- 
ings, defaced and mildewed, are reproduced and restored, to 
occupy their true and original position in the science of a later 
age. 

Astrology, abandoned as a contemptible superstition at the 
close of the middle ages, furnishes another illustration of the 
degradation of a science. For more than two centuries it has 
been regarded as another name for imposture. But a modern 
astrology begins to be derived from the advanced astronomy of 
the present-century, unconsciously conforming with what has 
been long thought but a crazed philosopher's dream. That the 
planets and stars exercise an influence over terrestrial life, is now 
quite evident. Wild as were the theories of the astrologers, 
they could hardly have surpassed the truth. It is probable that 
astrology was once a well-derived science, which, after sinking 
into insignificance, is at length to be reproduced in a later and 
more enlightened time. : 

Alchemy, which preserved and transmitted the germ of chem- 
istry, revived with delusive furor in medieval times, with the 
nascent thirst for gold. That some time, in the remote past, the 
transmutation of the baser metals has really been effected, there 
can be but little doubt. The permanence of the tradition, and 
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the tenacity with which the idea has been cherished, is a strong 
proof of it., But the data, which constituted it a science in older 
time, had been hopelessly lost. Only the tradition, the mere 
report of its former existence, had come down to the desperate 
experimenters of the middle ages. With them it was a search 
in the dark. The panacea and the catholicon remained undis- 
covered. De Soto never found the Fountain of Youth. The 
art of making gold was irreparably lost ; and the alchemist died 
despairing. Chemistry is but a longer and more thorough exper- 
iment to discover what medizval alchemy essayed. The chemist 
goes on to work out by rigid elementary analysis what the 
alchemist tried to hit upon by guess-work, The tradition of 
alchemy may yet be approved in the reproduction of the science 
that gave it birth. 





IN REPLY. 


O the mother of the world, 
Not for help or light or grace, 

Basely I for comfort came : 
And I brought my foolish fears, 
Weary hopes with white wings furled ; 
Brought my stumbling feet so lame, 
Every longing unattained ; 
Brought my loneliness with tears, 
All my love with self-love stained, — 
Told them to her grave, mild face. 


And the mother of the world 
Spake, and answered unto me, 

In the brook that past me purled ; 
In the bluebird’s heavenly hue, 
When beyond his downward swerve 
Up he glanced, a sweep of blue ; 
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In the sunshine’s sudden spray, 
Drifted in beneath the tree 

Where I sheltered, lest its flood 
There outside should drown my blood ; 
In the cloud-pearl’s melting curve ; 
In the little odorous thrill 
Trembling from each blossom-bell ; 
In the silence of the sky, 

And the thoughts that from it fell, 
Floating as a snowflake may ; 
Thoughts like far-off music’s waves, 
When its words have sunk away, 
But its faint and fartherest swell 
The delicious distance saves, 

Just to touch one’s heart and die. 
So the mother answered me :— 


“Child! it is not thine to see 

Why at all thy life should be ; 
Wherefore thou must thus abide, 
Weak, repulsed, unsatisfied. 

Thou hast not to prove thy right 
To the earth-room and the light. 
Thou hast not to justify 

Thought of mine to human eye. 

I have borne thee: trust to me! 
Strength and help are in thy deed ; 
Comfort thou shalt scorn to need. 
Careless what shall come to thee, 
Look but what thy work shall be. - 
I have borne thee: trust to me!” 





AT ONE: THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE. 


AVE you ever sat by, a silent listener, while two eager 
disputants, with the distance of a diametrically opposite 
creed between them, labored to find some point where they 
might approach each other sufficiently near for argument, — meet 
for a moment, if only to differ? Like two parallel lines indefi- 
nitely produced, but never meeting ; like the bit of paper fastened 
to a wheel, again and again reaching the same point only to be 
again whirled away from it,—the debate spins on in a cease- 
lessly revolving circle of talk, leaving the disputants at the end 
precisely where they were at the beginning. 

As you listened, smiling, to the unavailing controversy, have 
you never asked yourself what this impenetrable something may 
be which acts as such an invincible obstacle to meeting? A 
question easily answered, it might seem ; a distance sufficiently 
explained, at first sight, by the different nature of the views 
themselves. On the one hand, Trinity; on the other, Unity: 
here, a divine Christ ; there,a human Jesus: on this side, be- 
lief in an infallibly inspired Bible, in a church established through 
all ages, in a heaven to which faith in a creed is a passport, in 
an eternal punishment for the condemned, in a human depravity 
only to be washed away by the blood of a Saviour, — in short, 
in a religion bounded by the lids of a prayer-book, and a creed, 
the acceptance or rejection of which is the vital question ; op- 
posed to these, a belief in the inspiration which shines through 
every soul-felt utterance, in a church which receives within its 
wide portals every earnest aspirant, in a heaven which shall be- 
gin on earth so soon as we shall severally strive for its beginning, 
in a divine nature inherited by us all, whose reconciliation with 
our daily lives is the true atonement, — in a word, in a religion 
embodied in life, where individual character is the primary arti- 
cle of faith. . 

These are, certainly, widely separated stand-points : how can 
two people meet who are stationed at the antipodes? Yet, after 
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all, these aré but the surface separations: there is something 
which underlies the whole structure, and which sums up, inea 
word, the essential difference. Listen to their talk: they will 
answer each other’s questions candidly, will not even refuse 
to see the logical conclusion of two premises : — 

“You believe that God speaks to the soul through nature ; that 
we feel his presence around us in every tree and flower, every 
beauty of the fields and woods in which we trace his finger?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good ; and J believe that he speaks to the soul through the 
Bible, the Church, the Sacraments, — every rite which our own 
aspirations would make an organ for our reverence. You admit 
my premises ; I, yours: are we not agreed then in this conclu- 
sion, — that the seeing and feeling God is the main thing; 
the means, a matter of individual choice or constitutional 
necessity ?” ’ 

“No: it is indispensable that every one should accept this 
creed, and be received into the Church ; otherwise he cannot be 
sure that God speaks to him directly.” 

“Yet you admitted that he did speak to the soul through 
nature,” etc., and so, da capo. It is obvious that there is some 
subtle and irreconcilable element here, lying’ beneath the sur- 
face, and rendering even the admission of a proposition null and 
void. It is this (and, little rift of separation‘as it seems at the 
first glance, it widens out at once, as we ponder it, into the im- 
passable gulf it has proved): on the one hand, the main idea is 
division ; on the other, unity. At one — that is the summing-up 
of the whole matter. Here is the idea, whose wider and wider 
adoption among us—for we have yet to grow up to it— 
shall brighten and ennoble life, and make religion a reality. 

I wish to speak more plainiy and fully ; and, to do this, I must 
go back again to the external differences of belief. 

I. The Idea of God. To the Trinitarian, this idea presents 
itself at once as that of a Supreme Godhead, a Triune Person, 
sitting as Ruler and Judge, in a kingdom whose approach from the 
world lies through the straight gate and narrow way of Church, 
Creed, and Catechism. Far off, remote, this Deity seems only 
connected with this world of ours by a long line of interceptions. 
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Through a network of apostolic succession you may receive his 
Holy Spirit handed down to you. Will you feel this divine in- 
fluence for yourself? -It shall come to you in the form of a 
sacrament, transmitted through the hands of a priest, and con- 
firmed to you by the sanction of an infallible Church. Would 
you approach this Deity more nearly still? You may even do 
that ; for has not the blood of the Mediator been shed precisely 
that his vengeance towards us might be stayed? Az one with 
us? How far from it! The idea here present is that of a re- 
conciliation needful before this gulf between the Father and his 
children can be bridged over. We are separated from him by 
our very nature, —heirs of an inheritance of depravity, what 
have we to do with Divine Perfection? What hope would there 
he for us, unless we could cast ourselves on the merits of that 
Saviour, that Church, that foreordained Sacrament, that lineal 
descent of Apostles ? 

How far removed from this is the idea of God as it presents 
itself to the mind of the Radical? (I wish to use that much- 
abused word in in its true sense.) The idea of God, — what is it ? 
Something so near to us and our concerns, that we cannot sep- 
arate it from ourselves. Is he within or without; in our own 
hearts, or in the world around us? We do not know: we feel 
him everywhere. Each bit of beauty that meets our eyes calls 
him before us. The work of his hands? Say rather the out- 
breathings of his presence! Look into our own hearts. Do 
we find a struggling aspiration stretching out into space, groping 
blindly in the dark, if haply we may find him? Do we not find, 
rather, his very essence? Our own souls — what are they but 
his actual presence, the God within? “In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” Created in his image? Ay: 
breathed through with his breath, sharers of his nature, — at one 
with him ! 

We wish to give tangible force to this idea of God; but it 
presents itself in many forms. Sometimes we think of him as 
the Voice which speaks in our own souls; sometimes as the 
Beauty which smiles at us from every leaf; sometimes as the 
unerring Law, which keeps our system of little worlds unfalter- 
ingly on their course ; sometimes as the loving Father, who 
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holds us in the hollow of his hand. It does not matter. Let 
the idea come in what form it will, if its nature but be fhe same ; 
if we but feel its influence, and, feeling it, let it so breathe 
through our hearts and lives, that they may be wholly at one 
with the longing, yearning aspiration after the high and holy, 
which is, indeed, the very essence of God! 

II. The Nature of Jesus. The second Person in the Trinity, 
the God made flesh, the Mediator and Intercessor who came to 
plead for us, the Saviour who took our sins on his shoulders, the 
Lamb whose blood must wash away our guilt. ‘So says the 
Trinitarian. At one with us? Of our nature? Only for a brief 
season, when he wore this garb of flesh. How far removed from 
our poor, struggling, fallen natures was that divine element, 
blending with the human guise which he condescended for our 
sakes to assume! The Son of God, —can we, poor, weak, origi- 
nal sinners dare to say that we are at one with him? Does 
not his very nature, unique, a solitary instance, separate him 
from us? Do not his deeds, miraculous, out of the course of 
nature, oppose an insurmountable barrier between us? His ex- 
periences cannot touch us in our daily walks: they came to him 
alone. What had he in common with the temptations that daily 
beset us,—our sore needs, our many imperfections? These 
stains and corruptions fell off from him: his perfect nature was 
a shield against these sins and sorrows of ours; he walked, un- 
scathed, through the fiery trials awaiting us. Yes, he was an 
only one; and, separated of necessity from us by this impassable 
gulf, we must look to him as our sole means of salvation. 
Through his mercy we may obtain mercy : his sacrifice shall be, 
for us, the saving medium. 

What is the other side of the picture, —the Jesus of the Hu- 
manitarian? We look back to those old times, and read the story 
of a suffering, sorrowing, human soul ; one on whom the burden 
of life pressed heavily ; to whom grief was a familiar thought. Do 
not his words, bearing witness to a sorrow which might be our 
own, express our feelings as nearly as if they were uttered by 
our own lips to-day? We read the story of his temptation ; and, 
realizing that he was one with us, of like nature with ourselves, 
gain fresh strength from his victory. Miracles? We read the 
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record, and, remembering the wonder of each new day, of each 
fresh waking, of each successive season, smile to ourselves as we 
recognize the natural Jaw which governs all things well, holds 
everything within its environing arms, and lose sight of this 
record of marvelous works in recollection of the universal mira- 
cle of everyday life. Sons of God we all are. Shall not a 
bright example speak to us as plainly, — more plainly even, be- 
cause it shows us our own possibilities? Atone? Yes, in every 
noble life we shall recognize the same spark of truth and purity 
which animated Jesus, a brotherhood of souls which shall need 
no reconciliation, no mediation ; for they were of one and the 
same spirit. 

III. The Future Life. A subject on which all sects and denom- 
inations meet as on one common ground of uncertainty and 
doubt. Every one must form, more or less, his own ideal of im- 
mortality, irrespective of the boundary lines of his creed; and 
every individual does this, I think, whatever may be the injunc- 
tions laid down by his Church. Has the rigid Calvinist or the 
stanch Churchman lost a friend? and does his mind still dwell on 
the probabilities of salvation, on the harassing uncertainity be- 
tween the chances of eternal punishment and everlasting re- 
ward? Rather, I think, does the bereaved heart assert itself, 
and, throwing wide open the portals of love and trust, yielding 
to the imperishable hope which will still cling to every soul, de- 
spite all outward tutoring, insensibly feel that all must be well 
with the one who has gone before. No one who has felt the © 
touch of death, and had that sorrow of separation lay its hand 
heavily on his heart-strings, caz think otherwise. Therefore 
every one, who has felt this pang of parting, unites, perforce, in 
a brotherhood of sympathy, fettered by rio chains of belie’ For 
those to whom the lesson has yet to come, those to whom the 
future life is still only a name, there is distance as wide as be- 
tween the other points of dogma. Again, the Trinitarian brings 
in his element of diversity. That kingdom, not made with hands, 
is unconnected with this earthly life. We are to look forward to 
it, in our daily pains and privations, as a goal where we may rest 
and be at peace, —sleep the sleep that knows no waking. Truly, 
“our light afflictions, which are but for a moment, shall work out 
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for ifs an exceeding and eternal weight of glory :” does our creed 
but justify our claim to it! 

Such are the diversities of individual belief on this point, that 
it is hard to trace the division-line as distinctly as in the others ; 
yet it is there still. It is consistent with our belief (and more 
- and more of us, it seems, are growing to the conviction for our- 
selves) that we should think of heaven, not as a reward for a race 
that is run; not as a compensation for what we may suffer here ; 
not as a paradise where all our weak, erring natures shall be im- 
mortalized, made over for us; not as a refuge to which we may 
look when heart-sick with earthly trouble. I believe that we 
must learn to realize that heaven begins on earth ; that the king- 
dom will come, insensibly, for us and within us, do we but con- 
cern ourselves with ennobling to-day, not look, with longing 
eyes, to eternity. Af one, again, when heart, temper, life, and 
character shall be that the kingdom is already come. We are 
beginning the new life, to which the grave does not necessarily 
serve as the transition. Heaven, when we reach it, may be but 
wider opportunity. 

IV. In none of the points I have mentioned is this difference 
of idea more apparent than in the two views of religion itself. 
The few words of the argument which I quoted amply show 
this. God speaks to the soul through nature: the Churchman 
admits there is a natural religion. But what of that? It is 
not ¢he religion revealed by Church and Scripture. The soul 
"has religious instincts, he allows ; but what of that? Untrained 
against the trellis of Church dogma, they are but poor, straggling 
creepers. Unless this erring soul shall come within the walls of 
the Church, his devotion is in vain. Unless his aspirations find 
utterance in the words of the Litany, the Creed, the General 
Confession, the Prayers of the Service Book, they are but words 
given to the winds. ; 

There is an instinct even among those to whom the Bible is a 
sealed book ; a common yearning towards the highest. Is not 
that religion? There is a thrill of tenderness and trust and 
hope which makes the heart tremble and turn with longing to 
the Father when the eyes look upon the beauty of his universe. 
Is not that religion? ‘It may be, the Churchman grants; but 
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what of that? It is not the orthodox, approved form of relition : 
there is but one expression for that, one pattern to which all 
these straggling aspirations must be clipped. No, no: religion 
is a thing by itself, distinct, well defined. We go within the 
walls of a church, leave all our concerns, the interests of our 
hearts, outside, —as the Orientals put off their shoes at the en- 
trance of some holy place. We come here to confess that we are 
miserable sinners: when we go outside,the door, it will be to re- 
cant, or repeat the confession, as the case may be. There may 
be an element of the religious in everything that elevates the 
mind or strengthens the soul. But it is not, and cannot be, 
named in the same breath with this religion. This is a separate 
thing, having its own times, places, rites, concerns, interests, 
unconnected with our individual experiences, unmet in our 
everyday walks. What is the other side of this statement? 
There is a conviction, spreading more and more, in a wider and 
still wider circle, that religion is the most everyday, the m 
universal, thing there is; that no constraining fetters of book, 
time, nor place can restrain it in a separate proviuce by itsell; 
that it will force its way into our everyday haunts, and speak 
forth in every word or deed which we seek to make the organ 
of a noble sentiment. Each age has its inspiration, each nation 
its Messiah, each race its religion. At one with us? It is so 
closely assimilated with us, that our daily lives might almost be 
said to speak forth our belief, and our characters to bear living 
testimony to the strength or weakness of our faith. Az one. 
This religious sentiment, which for so many centuries has been 
the seed of dissension among us, sowing separation between 
races, dividing houses against themselves, is the very thing 
which shall yet unite us. The union shall be accomplished 
when we shall have learned the true toleration, not of word, but 
of deed, which shall honestly and fairly recognize the kernel of 
truth through the outside shell of form and tradition, and act 
out the conviction that it is one and the same in every earnest 
heart ! 

Has the time come, then? No, the end is not yet; and the 
Radical, like iis brethren, has yet to grow to this true, lofty lib- 
erality, to outgrow party prejudice, to conquer antipathy to estab- 
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lished usage, look leniently on what shall seem, in his eyes, 
superstition, and justify his name by striking at once to the root 
of all earnest aspiration, undismayed by the form it may assume 
on the surface. 

When that time shall come, we shall indeed be at one. Not 
of one faith, one baptism, perhaps ; since minds, like bodies, are 
differently constituted, and each soul will seek its own spiritual 
sustenance: but of one. spirit, fellow-seekers after truth, the one 
thing unchanged through all this changing tide of tradition! It 
is something, at least, that we are in the way. 


INVOCATION. 


RIEND and brother true, 
We plead our cause anew: 


Thou who didst death survive, 
In charity O strive 
To wean our world from thee! 


Rebuking our weakness, — 
Let the round globe inherit 
The Comforter, — Spirit, — 
The Truth that maketh free. 


Didst thou, in faith and meekness, 
Follow where the Spirit led? 
Even so may we. 


Didst thou the God of the living trust, 
And not the God of the dead? 
Even so we must. 





THE ELEATIC SCHOOL. 


Il. 


HE Eleatics had glimpses here, and offer hints in the right 

direction. They would surrender outer, sink appearance 
in reality, give up the world for God. They conduct to quiet 
and inner rest. It is a wise lesson they convey. We magnify 
our wants, are overcome with impatient desire, and beside our- 
selves with haste. We want all now, forget that there is more 
time to come, and that things are comparatively indifferent to 
the soul. Time works its changes,— how the objects become 
modified as viewed in the retrospect of years! This thing we 
fastened upon and pursued with a most ardent devotion: it was 
essential, not only to our happiness, but to our very life, certainly 
to our well-being. We wrought and spent to achieve it, hoped 
and ‘prayed and sacrificed. Whether we gained it or lost, we 
find we were under illusion. It was not what it seemed. We 
magnified unduly, set it out of all proportion in its relations to 
the soul. Life is full of these intoxications, every day and every 
hour, and we never yet sober. One bubble bursts to be followed 
by another ; and we pursue, constantly disappointed, and as con- 
stantly hallucinated. We are never done with our hobby, our 
great expectation. Always a-learning, and never able to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. Parmenides says, “Shun that 
cup. Consider with yourself, and be contained. Let nothing 
inebriate : keep the height. Look at all things as they will seem 
when the years have passed over. Take your stand upon the 
table-land of eternity.” What sobrieties this rule would intro- 
duce in the judgments and pursuits of life! 

There are some things we must forget, — at least postpone and 
omit. For every performance some renunciation is essential. 
Doing is concentration and confinement upon some single thing 
We must shut out and shut off all that is aside from our proper 
business and work. History is full of examples, deeply admoni- 
tory, of those who have attempted quite too much for their pos- 
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sibility ; have not measured themselves well, and have gone down, 
staggered under their too heavy burdens, bankrupt and broken. 
They did not learn to cling alone to being, to the prime objects. 
They must take and carry everything. It is comparatively little 
we can do, little we can visit and see of all that there is. Let 
us choose the essential, the more important for us, and resign 
ourselves to non-possession of the rest. 

We must make each moment repose, a point of eternity, par- 
taking of the calm and silence of the forever. We must avoid 
being harried and distracted by care of many things. One sole 
duty demands to be done at this instant, only one. All else is 
aside, foreign, and no part of the present business. The burden 
of its performance is not mine. As it is well said, “One moment 
only is given us at a time, the rest is God's,” so is it to be re- 
membered, one duty only at once. We sometimes see moments 
of pressure, when all things seem concentrated and peured upon 
the instant, demanding of us a hundred hands and a hundred 
heads now. Amid the infinitude of calls, we quite likely become 
distracted and paralyzed, casting about feverishly where: and 
how we shall begin, — begin nowhere, and do nothing. We must 
at any cost avoid that dissipation and unrest. Homer well calls 
cares pega, dividers, things that part and disturb the mind. 
They are all the anxieties that Jesus rebuked; a numerous 
brood, not confined simply to the matiers of eating, drinking, and 
apparel, but attaching to all the relations, especially the outer 
and sensuous ones. Hold supremely to the one thing that de- 
mands to be done now, says wisdom. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. Doing what lies here and now, the duty of the 
moment, doing what and all I am capable of, I meet entirely the 
requirement, and may well rest from solicitude touching aught 
beside. Keep your peace. 

There is constant change and constant advance. Each new 
moment brings new relations and a new demand. ,One central 
aim, covering and inspiring all, but each instant a new particular 
purpose and especial business. We are to yield and to hold, to 
give up and also persist. It is death, and rising again; the ‘old 


\ ° ° “ae 
cast out, and the new embraced in ceaseless succession. Resig- 
nation and clinging, passing on, loving and renouncing, renounc- 
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ing-and loving,.without end. There needs the agility and poise, 
the alertness and instant adjustment, of the acrobat. It is like 
the ceaseless action of the electric forces in the muscles, con- 
suming and breaking down each moment an atom of tissue, 
thereupon attacking another, leaving the effects for the living, 
and exhausting the virtue of each, several, continually. Move- 
ment, rest, surrender, embrace, yielding, sacrificing, pursuing, 
and realizing, conflict wrought into conquest, and conquest ever 
involved in conflict, repose always, and always aspiration and 
action, eternity blooming in time, and time resting and ceasing 
in eternity, — this is the morn of life ; so the enfranchisement and 
full redemption of the soul to the extent possible to it in the 
realm of time. 

We are strongly affected by the immediate, the present rela- 
tions and circumstance. It is a part of the incident of existence, 
that we feel with an intensity the experiences of the now, such 
as no other. These are here; past is in the grave ; future is un- 
born. The present trial is the formidable thing: it looms up 
fearfully as it stands directly before us. We can hardly take it 
in its true dimensions while we see it so near: it distends too 
large an angle. In presence of an ungrateful fact, some unex- 
pected and unwelcome requirement, interrupting cherished plans 
and pursuits, we may feel pained and crossed ; perhaps give way 
to impatience, dejection, and complaint. We need to extend the 
period, to view things as they shall seem. Time draws the sure 
corrections, and shall set everything in just proportion at last. 
Once transfer ourselves to the future, and how light and trivial 
all the trials and crosses of the hour shall appear! These light 
afflictions, which are but for a moment, shall work out for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. “ /dem semper,” 
says Giordano Bruno, declaring one of the mottoes for the soul. 
We must make way with this intensity of the present experi- 
ence, which overrides all, shutting our vision to the infinite 
vistas before and behind. 

It may help also in this matter to remember that much, very 
much, of our trial is inevitably incident to our condition of indi- 
vidual personal beings. There must be of necessity limitations, 
and we impinge anon upon the boundary everywhere. What is 
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sibility ; have not measured themselves well, and have gone down, 
staggered under their too heavy burdens, bankrupt and _ broken. 
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They must take and carry everything. It is comparatively little 
we can do, little we can visit and see of all that there is. Let 
us choose the essential, the more important for us, and resign 
ourselves to non-possession of the rest. 

We must make each moment repose, a point of eternity, par- 
taking of the calm and silence of the forever. We must avoid 
being harried and distracted by care of many things. One sole 
duty demands to be done at this instant, only one. All else is 
aside, foreign, and no part of the present business. The burden 
of its performance is not mine. As it is well said, “One moment 
only is given us at a time, the rest is God’s,” so is it to be re- 
membered, one duty only at once. We sometimes see moments 
of pressure, when all things seem concentrated and peured upon 
the instant, demanding of us a hundred hands and a hundred 
heads now. Amid the infinitude of calls, we quite likely become 
distracted and paralyzed, casting about feverishly where: and 
how we shall begin, — begin nowhere, and do nothing. We must 
at any cost avoid that dissipation and unrest. Homer well calls 
cares pega, dividers, things that part and disturb the mind. 
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suming and breaking down each moment an atom of tissue, 
thereupon attacking another, leaving the effects for the living, 
and exhausting the virtue of each, several, continually. Move- 
ment, rest, surrender, embrace, yielding, sacrificing, pursuing, 
and realizing, conflict wrought into conquest, and conquest ever 
involved in conflict, repose always, and always aspiration and 
action, eternity blooming in time, and time resting and ceasing 
in eternity, — this is the morn of life ; so the enfranchisement and 
full redemption of the soul to the extent possible to it in the 
realm of time. 

We are strongly affected by the immediate, the present rela- 
tions and circumstance. It is a part of the incident of existence, 
that we feel with an intensity the experiences of the now, such 
as no other. These are here; past is in the grave ; future is un- 
born. The present trial is the formidable thing: it looms up 
fearfully as it stands directly before us. We can hardly take it 
in its true dimensions while we see it so near: it distends too 
large an angle. In presence of an ungrateful fact, some unex- 
pected and unwelcome requirement, interrupting cherished plans 
and pursuits, we may feel pained and crossed ; perhaps give way 
to impatience, dejection, and complaint. We need to extend the 
period, to view things as they shall seem. Time draws the sure 
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Once transfer ourselves to the future, and how light and trivial 
all the trials and crosses of the hour shall appear! These light 
afflictions, which are but for a moment, shall work out for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. “ /dem semper,” 
says Giordano Bruno, declaring one of the mottoes for the soul. 
We must make way with this intensity of the present experi- 
ence, which overrides all, shutting our vision to the infinite 
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and we impinge anon upon the boundary everywhere. What is 
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removable, we have ourselves to remove: what, is beyond -our 
reach, we must bear and surmount. We are to_reduce it by be- 
ing stronger, infinitely greater, than it. If we were too strong to 
feel pressure, we should never be pressed. A high freedom 
would lift us above annoyance or dispossession from any cause. 
Vain is the hope of any deliverance otherwise. The battle must 
be fought and won here, or the emancipation will come nowhere. 
The wise man feels the limitations, remembers how inevitable to 
a sphere of finitude, and adjusts-himself cheerily and with grace 
to all the requirements, conquering for himself heaven in “he 
passing moment. All greatness comes with conflict and pain: 
travail pangs attend upon the birth of every attainment. Though 
we seem to be doing nothing in our lowly, sorrow-visited plane, 
we may in our manful fortitude and endeavor be climbing the 
heights of the highest skies. The greatest growths of the soul 
doubtless come solitary, travail-wrought, unconscious. 

We need carefully to guard ourselves against the bondage of 
use and wont. There is no so abject slavery as these ‘at times 
impose. We are permitted never to tarry : we must hie us away 
from scene to scene, from one relation to another. At times we 
must make an entire revolution in our ways of living, in our en- 
vironment and condition. We should be able, with the soul, to 
change, to put off the old, to take on the new, as freely as the 
body does. Many men doubtless are held from a true growth 
by their habituation to and fondness for the old, the accustomed 
ways. They will not leave the old condition for want of elas- 
ticity and suppleness to adjust themselves to the new and larger 
place. We should never permit ourselves the least hesitancy or 
shrinking from any dislike or aversion to change. Whatever 
the law of growth and advance requires we must welcome, go- 
ing on gracefully, nor cast one longing, lingering glance behind. 
It is idle to look mournfully into the past, to wish that yesterday 
were to-day ; insane to dwell upon the departed, refusing to live 
in the sunny duties and joys of the present. It is to grope 
among the graves. It is eminent unwisdom to go clumsily or 
doggedly to the new requirements, as under the whip of unyield- 
ing necessity, our heart, our affection, our skill all left behind, 
buried in the gone: forgetting what are behind, we must press 
on, welcome and delight in what are before. 
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Again, there is another vice that sometimes besets : we mourn 
the disappointment of our hopes; life seems to have been all 
empty, a failure. What*we would, we have had not: what we 
would not, we have had in‘ largest measure. Inwardly, if not 
outwardly, we chafe and complain. But this is a land in which 
we must not dwell: the past is sealed with fate. Better gleams 
arise: it appears at length that all was under the hand of destiny ; 
the decrees of election presided everywhere. He was led along 
a path that he knew not, to the fulfillment of the real purpose of 
his being, different, but still like, and even better than, his ideal 
conception. The circumstances, however adverse or stern, have 
not been unfriendly : he has drawn culture and plucked the wis- 
dom he was here most of all to learn. One might almost say 
we can legitimately rest in Turkish fatalism here, can hold with 
Supralapsarian Calvinists. All things work together to the end 
appointed, and by invincible necessity. There has been fate: 
I must be what I was designed, elected to be from the founda- 
tion of the world; all the circumstances could not defeat it. 
Outer things have not prevented the fulfillment: they have 
aided it. The thought this one came to see and articulate he 
has seen: it has been suggested, and brought him inevitably 
through all the surroundings. It has spoken to him from earliest 
childhood everywhere. It was in-the plan of nature, and nothing 
could pluck it from that hand. 

The same substantially holds of present and future. Nothing 
can, against our consent, separate us from this love. We may 
wield circumstance, take success everywhere, gain strength, at- 
tainment, possession, all in the direction of our destiny. And 
again in presence of the real fate, the divine decree written for 
us, we can, with whatever attempts, do little in surmounting or 
changing. Our real freedom in presence of the divine volition 
runs in far narrowér grooves than we for most part consider or 
know. It would seem that when the hour of departure comes _ 
for the soul, when the span of earthly existence draws to a close, 
the eye must look back with far other vision than it has been 
wont. It will see the past, cheap and poor as it has appeared, 
to have been rich and grand: nothing that was essential denied ; 
much, so very much, that was significant and vital, given, Surely, 
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it must say, surely he was in this place, and I knew it not. So 
much of our anxiety, unrest, and burning desire, our prayer for 
friendlier surroundings and privilege, will one day seem very in- 
considerate and gratuitous. Ah! if the disguises could be 
stripped off, our eyes unbandaged, and we could see things as 
they inly are, and shall be, life transfigured, how glorious our 
privilege, the work and achievement of this hour, would be to us! 

Generally the trials and sins of men come of magnifying the 
present incident, putting too much emphasis upon what they 
would gain, making undue account of the besetments and annoy- 
ances of the hour. They fail to endure as seeing the invisible. 
“ Void of wisdom lead the erring senses,” says Parmenides. This 
is “ the way of error, upon which the double-headed mortals who 
know nothing sweep dizzily round and round. Like confused 
hordes of deaf and blind are they driven, who hold being and 
not being for the same, and then again not for the same.” Shall 
we never overcome these intoxications and exaggerations, and 
see and dwell in the real and unchanging? We need to trans- 
fuse the transient with the perennial, and behold each day over- 
arched with the forever. 

The royal souls, remarkable for their possession and strength, 
mounting superior to all and living above sin, seem to have been 
those who were penetrated with this element, able to keep con- 
stantly in eye the great considerations. They never drank in- 
toxication, maintained a perfect sobriety and sanity throughout. 
“ We must see the absent as -present,” says Parmenides. Such 
thoughts lift us above the heats of feeling in our relations to per- 
sons. No provocative can provoke us, no exasperation excite us. 
We dwell above the hour ; above this busy, fevered life ; above 
history. “No mortal is worthy of my hatred or my love,” de- 
clares the Bhagavat Gita. In presence of the grave, of onflow- 
ing time, silence of the everlasting, the passions of men are 

_hushed: the resentments cease to follow there., With perfect 
consideration ever, we should be in perfect poise, never a ruffle 
upon the bosom of the deep sea of our peace. 

It is plain, however, that there are qualifications for all this 
thing, counter-truths that must not be overlooked. If there 
were no want, no incitement, there would be no movement, no 
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action or life. The supreme world speaks to us as law. Existence 
is not quiescence: the virtues are not passive solely. There are 
stakes to be contended for, heights to be won, victories to be 
earned. We are in time, and our present possession is not infi- 
nite. It would seem the very solution itself of the contradic- 
tion is a contradiction. The repose is in action: the rest is by 
motion. The eternal is to be sought by successive advances in 
time: we are to grasp the transcendent, the ideal, in the actual ; 
substance, in the forms. We are to renounce, to realize ; and to 
pursue, to realize ; to seek, to cling to, to fasten upon, to reach 
the intangible and everlasting. 

All the great deeds of history have been done under an inten- 
sity of impression, a power of conviction, a sense of must, that 
burned and melted all before it. It seems to be essential to any 
performance that the mind should be charged, we might say 
overcharged, with the imperative weight of the work. Eternity 
is to be realized in time so, and the god takes our eyes with illu- 
sion. Life isa conflict, and ever a kind of contradiction: two 
opposing elements are converged and blended in each single in- 
stant. To fulfill well our mission we must see time also, and 
read the imperative command of the moment and the hour. The 
high wisdom is to read aright, to permit no alloy of non-being in 
our view of being, and to marry and blend action in repose, per- 
fect doing with perfect peace. 

It is an old feud that has divided the quietists from the work- 
ers: it has always been hard to reconcile the antagonisms, and 
there has been some lack of appreciation and fairness on both 
sides. These two sects have always, that is, among the earnest 
people, divided the world. On the one side is meditation, on the 
other exertion; on one satisfaction, at least calm, on the other 
thirst, solicitude, the ambitions of doing. They charge haste, 
and impatience of accomplishment, and a certain intolerance, 
upon the doers: these charge indisposition to work, a lazy opti- 
mism, and criminal indifference, upon those. One is the saint- 
ship of zeal, and frequently of heat and impoise~ the other is the 
saintship of inner containing, and not seldom of unlawful renun- 
ciation. The full union and reconciliation of the two traits we 
do not yet find in society or individuals. It is a very nice medi- 
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um to hit; and the variations of temperament, of outer surround- 
ing, of habitude, difference people indefinitely. The optimism 
must be conquest, the faith that is intense love and serene vic- 
tory, the zeal and devotion, the recognized claim of the ever- 
lasting, and resting in the everlasting, the two virtues blent in- 
dissolubly into one as in the godhead in the heavens. Perhaps it 
will need more age and ripeness to the race, finer births, to make 
approximation to the true ideal to any large extent possible. 

Eleaticism is great on the side of the passive virtues: it trains 
to high possession, calm, and endurance. Grecian philosophy 
generally is this where it had any earnestness and vitality ; as, 
for instance, in stoicism. It enjoins self-culture and conquest, in- 
ward restraining and rest. It conducts by negation to the posi- 
tive, clears off obstructions, breaks down the false idols, takes 
away the foes of our peace. It is less pronounced in the affirm- 
ative; shows the non-being, and warns of its intoxication, but 
says less of the positive determinations of being. It curbs and 
calms rather than incites, bears to repose rather than action. 
Nevertheless it brings a lesson of the last importance, one that 
must not at any hazard be overlooked. We need to be reminded 
constantly of the unshifting, the eternal element. There is so 
much of stir, pressure, and heat, so little of poise, in the world. 
But this is not all: we need action, a true recognition, and royal 
fealty. There is great lack of this, a criminal optimism, disposi- 
tion to excuse ourselves, and dwell in trust and quiescence, iner- 
tia, rather than in wrestling, prevailing, prayer. So the world, 
much as it needs teachers of the former, still needs prophets and 
evangelists of the latter world. 

This quietism and self-abnegation one finds strongly in the 
Orientals, — the Hindoos, for example. We meet in the Brahman- 
ical writings the most emphatic declarations of the One, inculca- 
tion of return, enfranchisement, and rest, in the Godhead. This 
goes to the very extreme of possibility, the point of blank indif- 
ference and almost utter annihilation.* It is all good as restraint, 





iia The only One breathed breathless by itself: 
Other than It there nothing since has been.” 
From the one hundred and twenty-ninth hymn of the tenth book of the 
Big Veda, M. Muller’s translation. 
“ Delivered from all care, the devotee rests, tranquilly seated in the city 
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to keep the spirit of man possessed and cool, unswayed by the 
distractions of time. But the farther truth of the eternal sym- 
bolism in form, the life-movement, the incarnation of eternity, 
the nécessity of deed and character, — this has not been wrought 
out well on that soil. Buddhism shares largely the same infirm- 
ity, so that, to many, it seems little or nothing short of nihilism. 
The Zoroasterian theism was much better: it appears well to 
recognize the twofold element, and ‘inculcate repose through 
combat and conquest. But the thorough and complete marriage 
of rest and movement, of time and the forever, interfusion of the 
Oriental and Occidental, the two one, yet remaining two,—waits 
still to be wrought. 

One does not so much wonder thai the schools of skeptics 
arose, considering how subile and involved is the problem. Soc- 
rates feared he might here, as he says, fall into “a bottomless sea 
of trifling.” Is not the very life, existence itself, the casuist 
would say, a contradiction; a duaism to be melicd dow, re 
duced to unity that will not be reduced; the ugly tactor tha 
you would eleminate always there still? What can be accom- 
plished? The task is hopeless : we are in the midst of irrecon- 
cilable conflict and absurdities. Let us believe nothing. 

Speculatively, we can never solve our question. It baffles all 
ingenuity, insight, and dialectic skill. Only proximately, and that 
even in very remote way, can the contradictions be subdued. 
Speculation withal, however, is of service; and without it we 





with nine gates (the body), without disturbing himself, and without disturb- 
ing others. 

“He is like a solitary lamp withdrawn from all agitation of the air, calmly 
burning, in whose flame is no change. That which is night for others is the 
watch of the sage, and the watch of others is his night.” —“ Bhagavad Gita.” 

“TI love him,” says Chrishna, “who is without hope, and who has re- 
nounced all human enterprise. He is equally worthy of my love, who is 
neither rejoiced nor afflicted by anything, who is contented with everything, 
who, because he is my servant, is little disquieted with good and bad fortune. 
Finally, he is my well-beloved servant, who is the same towards his enemy 
and his friend, in glory and in opprobrium, in heat and in cold, in pain and 
in pleasure ; who is careless of all the events of life, for whom praise and 
blame are indifferent, who speaks little, who is satisfied with everything that 
happens, who has no habitation for himself, and who serves me with an un- 
conquerable love.”—See Cousin’s “ History of Modern Philosophy,” sect. 6. 
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should be poor indeed. But in practical life, in conduct, seizing 
the ideal, and keeping it before the mind’s eye, does the enlarge- 
ment come. 


“What never the wise by his wisdom can be, 
The childlike becomes in simplicity.” 


There is resolution of the mysteries, there is attainment, all 
done by steady welcome and appropriations. There is constant 
nearing to the unattainable. In pursuit is possession ; in activity, 
repose ; in renunciation, surrender ; and mounting up, yet ever 
restraining and moderation, is the plentitude and satisfaction of 
being. By experience, by growth and advance day by day, is 
perpetually increasing clearness and possession. By ceaseless 
approximations we are always to near, never to reach, the infinite 
goal. Eternity is not too long for the performance of the unend- 
ing feat. 

Happy is he who suffers no entanglement in these contradic- 
tions ; who goes neither to skepticism, vacuity of conviction, nor 
to dogmatism, any one-sided, irrational assurance ; who believes, 
and yet holds free from any semblance of idolatrous worship. 
Denizen of time, he still dwells in eternity, pursuing an ideal, 
alive with thirsts and aspirations, yet possessing within such 
supplies of substance and of being that he knows never want 
nor longing, feels never desire, separation, nor sorrow. To such, 
conflict is taken away: the sun goes not down. 

In the old Persian or Zendic myth, the sides of Mount Al 
Borj are inhabited by the redeemed and blessed. There is the 
abode of peace, where no sorrow, death, nor pain can enter. In 
presence of Ormuzd and Mithra they dwell, having perfect de- 
liverance and bliss forever. The like conception we find in other 
mythologies ; it probably was in its first cast at the bottom of 
the Nirvana of Buddha; the like is in the Judaic and Christian 
religion. In the celestial city are the redeemed. The weary are 
at rest, and the wicked cease from troubling. All tears are 
wiped from the eyes, and sorrow ahd sighing flee away. There 
is no night there: the light of the celestial presence never goes 
out. It is the ideal dream, prophecy of the sure destiny of the 
soul. Man feels his infinity and eternity, and he anticipates the 
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hour of his full enfranchisement. The time cometh when that 
which is in part shall be done away. We long for our redemp- 
tion and enlargement in God. 

All the prophets and sages of humanity thus far have but 
hinted at this exaltation and blessedness. Thought cannot frame 
it in conception: tongue cannot name it in speech. It hath not 
entered into the heart of man to conceive those things. In our 
highest, happiest hour, it still seems to be beyond imagination, to 
transcend and mock at all possibility. The approaches lie 
through attainment, ideal conquest. We cannot know this realm 
with the sense-limited understanding. In face of the contradic- 
tion, the overhanging apparent absurdity, we make in life ap- 
proximations: the chasm narrows, till finally, to the superior soul, 
it practically disappears. What facile surrenders, what steady, 
cheerful trust, what aspirations, what reaches and grasps, there 
must be, what realizations, ere the perfect peace is wrought out ! 
Advancing and resting, soaring from shadow to substance, and 
anon finding substance enshrined in shadow, renouncing and 
loving and subordinating ever, realizing and mounting away, 
satisfied and thirsting in one, — so is the deliverance, day-spring, 
and victory. 

What an emancipation it were to worship only and everywhere 
being, never to be taken by any semblance or exaggerated claim ! 
No oblivion or obliquity, no inertia; always living, illuminated 
consciousness. It were translation to the skies, finding the gods 
dwelling and communing with men. This must be the aim and 
intent at bottom of the aspirations in the religious hymns we 
were wont to hear in early childhood. 


“ The dearest idol I have known, 
What’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy throne, 
And worship only thee.” 


Alas that in the abjuration the worship itself should so often be 
but idolatry! Never any intoxication nor illusion ; and albeit, in 
the constant ascent, we should see the values modify and change, 
— much that we thought greatly significant and primal only minor 
and unimportant, the fashion of the world passing away, and the 
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celestial soaring on higher and higher forever: we should yet find 
nothing to regret or lament, no pursuit to fill us with shame for 
our folly. Life would be normal advance and growth ; no morti- 
fication nor reproach for vanity, seduction, or sin. We should 
rise beyond the adoration of person, transcending the theologic 
idea, conception of individual being, bowing in worship before 
that, the sublime reality and substance, which is greater than 
any person, more than any history. We should know new depths 
and sacredness of meaning in the symbols: the world would 
appear before us in form more ethereal, diviner, more real, as we 
saw it in‘its typicalness, and held it in regard more sober and 
thoroughly subordinate. 

Our existence is a pilgrimage for this heaven: we have the 
work of an age before us. The goal is to be neared by very 
finite and never-ending ascents. The heavens that shone and 
beckoned, and that successively we reached, prove but earth, 
often prosaic and commonplace enough: we bid them, one after 
another, adieu, and pass on to new realms of sublimer beauty and 
worth. These also shrink: the fairy has flown, and rises ever on. 
It seems our destiny always to near, never to reach; always to 
transcend, and always to inherit and etherealize, the finite and the 
seen. We cannot well conceive that it may be otherwise while 
we remain individual persons and dwell in history. 

The Eleatics manfully fronted the problem. Like a Sphinx it 
has frowned through all the ages, devouring all: they looked it 
in the face, resolved their utmost to do or die. They have 
wrought greatly and deserve high honor. They have written out 
the lesson everywhere to hold incident subordinate to being ; 
have taught the supreme majesty of the soul and the indifference 
of circumstance. The final mediator is awaited yet: all the 
responses thus far have been but partial and proximate. Still, 
men fall much behind the light and truth they see. There is all 
abroad such illumination as would make them free, and give for 
each the solution, so far as is possible in a time-sphere to realize. 
And beyond all that, doubtless, the soul is destined to go, until 
all desire, all want, ideal thirst and aim even, shall be absorbed 
and swallowed up in perfect, unbounded felicity and eternal 
possession, 
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ARTIFICIALLY FABRICATED SINS AND 
DUTIES. 


MONG the merits of the Orthodox Church —and it has 
some very great ones —is the vehement offosition to sin 
which it inculcates. Calling salvation “the one thing needful,” 
it gives some compensation for the narrowness of this view by 
earnestly reprobating sin as the one thing abominable. How- 
ever much it may overlook, ignore, or disregard the “rights of 
man,” it steadily insists on God's right to obedience, love, and 
honor from his creatures. It incessantly warns its hearers to 
beware of living “without God in the world ;” and, though the 
unlovely character it ascribes to God must neutralize, in no small 
degree, the effect of this warning, the ministers and members of 
the Orthodox Church must have the credit of giving it, and of 
laboring earnestly, however unintelligently, to make it effectual. 
In this point they are undoubtedly right ; and their action upon 
the community, in this respect, is more energetic and more 
effective than that of the opposing sects. They do create a 
horror of the idea of sin among the attentive portion of their 
hearers, and arouse a portion of this considerable minority to 
assiduous watchings and strivings against it. Even though these 
persons have a very imperfect understanding of the character of 
God as the father of all mankind, they are habitually intensely 
mindful of him as Lawgiver and Judge, and as the Bestower of 
“free grace” upon them ;* and, watching and laboring perpet- 
ually for what their favorite hymn calls “a closer walk with God,” 
they are vigilant in guarding against sin,—the ailowance in 
themselves of any thought, word, or deed which they suppose 
forbidden, and the omission of anything which they suppose 
enjoined. Their cultivation of a conscientious exactness in 





* One of their favorite hymns says, — 


“His name shall stand forever, — 
That name Zo us is love.” 
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these matters is, as I have said, a very great merit in the minis- 
ters and members of the Orthodox Church. 

The good working of this excellent quality is, however, modi- 
fied, partially neutralized, and in some degree vitiated, by some 
facts and circumstances of which I shall briefly speak. The 
important question arises, whether these good people take in all 
respects a correct view of what zs sin, and of what zs duty. 

Are not some of the observances which they enjoin and prac- 
tice as duties merely factitious, manufactured duties, as much so 
as the requisitions of “ confession” and “ penance” in the Cath- 
olic Church, and as little founded as they on Scriptural authority, 
though the Bible is assumed to be their only and sufficient rule? 

Are not some of the things which they denounce as sinful 
merely factitious, manufactured sins, as much so as any of the 
Roman-Catholic prohibitions of things innocent in themselves, 
and as little founded as they on Scriptural authority, though the 
Bible is assumed to be the only and sufficient rule for Protest- 
ants ? 

When a member of an Orthodox congregation has “ become 
pious,” it is expected, as a matter of course, that he will join the 
church, and throw off those manners and customs which charac- 
terize “the world.” He is to be thenceforth “in the world, but 
not of it;” and his “walk and conversation” are thenceforth 
scrutinized by his new brethren, that they may be more thor- 
oughly assured whether the presumed change in him is real and 
permanent. 

The new convert, looking up with veneration to the minister 
and members of the church he has joined, and modestly assum- 
ing that they understand better than hé the rules and methods 
of the Christian life, naturally adapts himself to what he sees to 
be ¢heiy estimate of the true manifestations of piety; and this 
proceeds, not from servile imitation, but from a genuine belief 
that he is thus best conforming himself to the will of God. 
Among the “outward and visible signs” of the change he has 
undergone, he sees that two are pre-eminently valued, and very 
naturally he supposes them to be pre-eminently important. 
These are, — 

I. Aspecial regard for “holy time,” and the careful observance 
and inculcation of Sunday as such ; and — 
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II. Assiduous attendance on and participation in periodical 
public prayer, both that conducted by the minister on Sunday, 
and that which the brethren carry on in the prayer-meeting. 

Among the changes of life generally following and resulting 
from a presumed attainment of “ piety,” these are the most com- 
mon, the most permanent, and the most relied on as proofs that 
the piety in question is genuine. 

Now, if you ask any of these church-members, new or old, 
what is the one supreme and sufficient rule of life for the Chris- 
tian, he will answer, “ The Bible.” 

If you ask him who is the one great exemplar, the copy always 
best and safest to be followed, he will answer, “ Jesus Christ.” 

Nevertheless, it curiously happens that the two external prac- 
tices most valued and used by the church as the appropriate 
signs and the legitimate and necessary out-growth of piety — 
observance of Sunday as a Sabbath, and assiduity in public 
prayer —find no support either in the letter or spirit of the 
supreme rule, or in the life of the great exemplar; nay, more, 
are discountenanced by both. Let us look at the evidence. 

I. As to the observance of Sunday as a Sabbath. 

There’is no intimation in the Gospels that Jesus (who is recog- 
nized by the churches in question as lawgiver as well as exem- 
plar) ever enjoined, recommended, or suggested, or ever practiced, 
the observarice of Sunday as a Sabbath. His life and teaching 
united in discouraging observance of the Saturday-Sabbath of 
the fourth commandment, and he neither appointed nor observed 
any other. 

As to the voice of the Bible on this subject, the Old Testament 
(the Hebrew Scripture) appointed a Saturday-Sabbath expressly 
and solely for Jews ; while the New Testament, declaring Chris- 
tians freed from the Jewish law, and expressly specifying Sab- 
batical observance as one of the matters in which they were free, 
neither commands any new observance of that sort, nor specifies 
any new day to be observed. Thus, — 

The Sunday-Sabbath finds no support from anything said or 
done by Jesus, or from anything recorded in the Bible. 

II. As to public prayer. 

Looking at Jesus as a lawgiver, what he said of prayer was, — 

5 
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1, Negatively, — That his followers should ot pray standing 
in public religious assemblies ; should not make long prayers; 
should not use repetition in their prayers : but, on the contrary, — 

2, Positively, — When they prayed it should be in secret; iz 
the closet, WITH THE DOOR SHUT. 

Looking at Jesus as an exemplar, his own practice corrc- 
sponded with the above directions to his followers. We never 
hear of his praying in the Sabbath assemblies of the Jews, 
though a part of his business was to preach there ; and we never 
hear of his calling his disciples together, either daily or weekly 
or occasionally, to “unite with them in prayer.” Not a single 
case is recorded in which Jesus held what is now known as “a 
prayer-meeting.” The only case of even apparent exception is 
that once he prayed for his disciples, in their presence, appar- 
ently that they might better understand his desires, expectations, 
and purposes. On the other hand, all the testimony shows that 
he was assiduous in secret prayer, going away from his disciples 
for that purpose. 

The voice of the New Testament on this subject consists of 
the precept and example of Jesus, since all its writers refer to 
him as the supreme authority. 

It appears, then, that no sanction is given, either by Jesus, 
regarded as lawgiver and exemplar, or by the Bible, regarded as 
the supreme and sufficient rule of life, to either of the two prac- 
tices which are considered by our Orthodox Church as the chief 
external indications of piety ; namely, observance of Sunday as 
a Sabbath, and attendance on periodical public prayer. Both 
these belong to the class of manufactured duties ; that is to say, 
customs which are not duties at all, and would never have been 
regarded as such except through the error and sin of the Church, 
which has followed “the traditions of the elders” in this matter, 
in direct opposition to the two authorities which she pretends to 
hold as supreme, Jesus Christ and the Bible. 

I have intimated that some things stigmatized by the Church 
as sins, and emphasized by ministers and church-members as 
among those things that duty to God requires the Christian to 
avoid, are, in the same way, merely manufactured sins, placed in 
that category solely by the force of corrupt church tradition, and 
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utterly unauthorized by the Church’s own theory of the true 
sources of law, Jesus Christ and the Bible. 

Foremost among thesé manufactured sins is non-observance 
of the two spurious duties above mentioned. Nothing would 
sooner bring upon a church-member the charge of “ unfaithful- 
ness,” of “breach of covenant,” of “neglect of his Christian 
duties,” than his voluntary absence from those public prayers by 
which the minister and the brethren periodically violate the 
command of him whom they call their “Lord and Master ;” or 
his use of Sunday for any such purpose of rest, or recreation, or 
employment, as would be right on any other day in the week, 
according to the allowance clearly given in Paul’s writings on 
that subject, and clearly implied both in the speech and the 
silence of Jesus. 

Another of our obvious rights as men and Christians which 
these church people have manufactured into a sin is the right 
of taking the Bible at its own valuation, and making it useful 
as other books are made useful, by intelligent, discriminating 
perusal. 

The Bible makes no false pretenses in regard to itself. Nei- 
ther the Old Testament nor the New Testament, nor both to- 
gether, are responsible for the word “ Holy,” which somebody 
took the liberty to label them with after he had taken the liberty 
of binding them in one volume. No claim of inspiration or 
infallibility or divinity is made by the Old Testament for itself, 
or by the New Testament for itself, or by either for the other, or 
by both for the united volume. As to authority, authenticity, 
and the like, these two collections of diverse writings, the history 
and literature of two different religions bound together, stand 
precisely on the same footing as any other admitted compilation ; 
each separate part must stand or fall on its own evidence; and 
the intelligent and discriminating reader may read all with ad- 
vantage, keeping in mind the testimony of history as to the 
authorship of each, and of common sense in regard to the con- 
tents of each. 

But the Orthodox Church, impudently assuming a right of 
guardianship over the Bible, makes a claim in its behalf which 
it never makes for itself, and demands that we receive it as 
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divine, infallibly inspired, the word of God, the supreme rule of 
duty, the perfect and sufficient law of human life, etc., etc., and 
stamps any questioning of the claim for it to this effect as a 
sin against God! And if a student, or any other person, feels 
obliged by the force of evidence to question any part of this, 
the Church’s claim, and proceeds to apply to the Old Testament, 
or the New, those critical tests which he finds necessary with all 
other literature, the accusation is immediately made that he is 
setting himself in opposition to the Bible; that he is rejecting 
the Bible; that he is throwing away the Bible, —the fact being 
only that he is rejecting the Church’s unfounded hypothesis 
concerning the Bible. ° 

I will mention but one other of the class of manufactured sins, 
or right acts which the Church takes special pains to stigmatize 
as sinful: this is the habit of free inquiry and examination in 
religion ; the use of reason as a fellow-worker with faith. 

A higher development of reason is one chief distinction which 
elevates man above the inferior animals. This faculty holds, in 
all matters with which thought is concerned, the same super- 
visory function which conscience does in matters of right and 
wrong ; and we err when we disregard the dictates of either. 

The priesthoods of all religions, however, insist upon the ex- 
emption of their system from this supervision of reason, and 
demand that their authority be admitted, their dogmas accepted, 
and the observances which they dictate performed by the people, 
without such submission to the test of reason as is not only 
allowed, but thought indispensable, in every other department 
of life. The extent to which this monstrous claim is admitted, 
without question, is perfectly amazing. No wonder the Roman 
Augurs could hardly avoid laughing in each other’s faces, when 
people of good understanding in other affairs came to have their 
success or failure in an intended enterprise foreshown by inspec- 
tion of the entrails of a newly killed bullock or chicken, or by 
the flight of birds on the right hand or on the left! The doctrine 
of. those Augurs was that reason was out of place in religious 
matters, and that men should leave common sense behind when 
they entered the temples, and accept faith, dictated by authority, 
as the substitute. 
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Christianity is claimed as an immense advance upon preceding 
religions ; and no doubt, rightly defined, it is so. But the clergy 
of the group of sects of which I have been speaking — who not 
only assume the name of Christian, but try to monopolize that 
venerable name for the exclusive use of themselves and their 
churches — take precisely the same ground against reason that 
the Roman Augurs did, and that the priesthood of every heathen 
nation still does. They stigmatize reason as “carnal,” and de- 
nounce, as guilty of a great sin, those who apply it, as a test, to 
their dogmas and ceremonies. Reason is the gift of God for our 
guidance in the various affairs of life: these impudent pretenders 
demand that, in the most important of life’s affairs, this gift of 
God should be folded up in a napkin and laid aside! 

Here, as in the cases above mentioned, they may be refuted 
out of their own supreme authority, the Bible, and by a saying 
of their great exemplar, Jesus Christ. He said “ to the people,” 
the common people, “ Why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?” And Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles, also 
speaking to and of the common people, said, “ That which may 
be known of God is manifest in them: for God hath showed it 
unto them ; for the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made.” 

I conclude then, that, though duty is just as important, and 
sin just as hateful, as the Orthodox clergy declare, ‘Hey are not 
to be trusted to tell us what is sin, or what is duty. Their sys- 
tem is so largely founded on the false church traditions and 
useless church customs in which they have been educated, that 
their confiding hearer will be led astray just as surely (though in 
a different manner) as if he trusted the instructions of a Roman 
Catholic priest or of a Mormon elder. Until they leave off the 
use of pious fraud, cease to make false pretenses “for the glory 
of God,” and admit God’s gift of reason to have some voice in 
the settlement of religious questions, their meetings will not be 
the right place for any serious and honest inquirer. 





A TALISMAN. 


HE burden of an olden song, 
A joyous, sweet refrain, 
Has lingered in my memory long: 
Life makes its meaning plain. 


And, though some hopes of trustful youth 
Have fallen to seeming dust, 

These words have more and more of truth : 
“Trust, trust, sweet ladye, trust.” 


A fourfold charm is this to guard 
From earth’s despairing dole : 

Trust in ourselves, our dream, each other, 
And the ever-brooding soul. 


Trust in our dream of something higher 
Than we have thought or known ; 

Towards which the whole world doth aspire, 
Howe’er we fret and groan. 


Trust in each other, in the human ; 
Which is indeed a shrine 

For all these mortal eyes have seen 
Of that we call divine. 


Trust in ourselves to help ourselves, 
Ever finding strength within. 

He, deepest of all miners, delves, 
Who doth this treasure win, 


And in the star-lit darkness learns 
A deeper, dearer trust. 

Alway the Soul towards our soul yearns: 
“ Trust, trust, sweet ladye, trust.” 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


HE English authorized version of the Bible, which claims 

on its titlepage to have been “translated out of the origi- 

nal tongues, and with the former translations diligently compared 

and revised,” is in fact based on the editions of the Greek text, 

which Erasmus in 1516, and Robert Stephens in 1550, had 
founded upon manuscripts written after the tenth century. 

Since the date of the English translation, a number of Greek 
manuscripts have come to light of a much earlier period. The 
“ Codex Vaticanus” is known to have been in the Vatican library 
as early as 1475, but not until 1828 was access granted to it for 
any critical use. The “ Codex Alevandrinus” was sent in 1628 as 
a present to King Charles I. of England, from the patriarch of 
Constantinople. The former of these manuscripts, the “ Vatican,” 
bears evidence of having been written about the year 350; the 
latter, about a century later. Both copies are imperfect; the 
“Vatican ” having lost a number of the Epistles and the Book 
of Revelation, and the “ Alexandrian” being deficient in the 
greater part of Matthew, some chapters in John and in 2 Corin- 
thians. 

In 1844, Constantine Tischendorf discovered, in a monastery 
on Mount Sinai, a manuscript of the Bible, containing the New 
Testament complete, without a single missing leaf. In 1859, he 
succeeded in transferring the copy to the Emperor Alexander of 
Russia. This manuscript bears evidence of having been written 
about the year 350, and of being, at least, as old as the Vatican 
MS., with which it very nearly agrees. The Alexandrian MS., 
dating a century later than the Vatican and the Sinaitic, though 
agreeing for the most part with the other two, contains some of 
the interpolations and alterations that are found to exist in the 
common English Bible, when compared with the two oldest 
manuscripts now known. 

In January, 1869, there was published in London an English 
New Testament, “with an introduction and various readings 
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from the three most celebrated manuscripts of the original Greek 
text, by Constantine Tischendorf, Tauchnitz edition, Vol. 1000.” 
The “various readings” are contained in notes at the bottom of 
the page. From these it appears that in the Sinaitic and Vati- 
can manuscripts none of the titles of the four Gospels contain 
the words “according to,” but the word used is “after.” The 
titles should read, “ The Gospel after Matthew,” etc. Again, the 
title to the Epistle to the Hebrews is simply “To the Hebrews,” 
the same as to the other epistles, leaving it undetermined by 
whom the Epistle was written. The words “The Epistle of 
Paul the Apostle” have been interpolated ; and as the name of 
Paul does not occur in this, as it does in the other Epistles, it 
is by no means certain that he wrote it. 

The interpolations, omissions, and alterations from these early 
manuscripts are very many. Most of them, it is true, are slight 
and unimportant. Many are evidently intended to make the 
meaning more clear; as, for instance, substituting “ Jesus” for 
“he,” “the disciples” for “they” or “them ;” interpolating an 
“and” or some other particle, and changing little words. But 
in many cases the text has been tampered with designedly, whole 
sentences and paragraphs being interpolated. Some examples 
of the most important interpolations of words and sentences are 
given in the subjoined passages. The parts in brackets do not 
appear in either the Sinaitic or the Vatican manuscripts. For 
the purpose of showing the probable origin of some of the inter- 
polations, reference is given to other parts of the Bible, where 
similar words or sentences can be found. 


But I say unto you, Love your enemies, [bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you,] and pray for. them which [despitefully 
use you and] persecute you. — Matt. v. 44. See Luke vi. 27, 28. 

That thine alms may be in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, himself shall reward thee [openly]. — Matt. vi. 4. 

And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. [For 
thine is the kingdom and the power and the glory forever. Amen.] 
— Ver. 13. See 1 Chr. xxix. 11. 

I am come not to call the righteous, but sinners, [to repentance. ] 
— Matt. ix. 13. 

Why do we and the Pharisees fast [oft], but the disciples fast not ?— 
Ver. 14. See Luke v. 33. 
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[Then one said unto him, Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand 
without desiring to speak with thee.] — Matt. xii. 47. See ver. 46. 

[Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting. ] — Matt. 
xvii. 21. ; 

This kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer [and fasting.] — 
Mark ix. 29. 

[For the son of man is come to save that which was lost.]— Matt. 
xviii. 11. See Luke xix. ro. 

So the last shall be first, and the first shall be last: [for many be 
called, but few chosen.]— Matt. xx. 16. See chap. xxii. 14. 

Are ye able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of, [and to be 
baptised with the baptism that I am baptised with?]— Ver. 22. See 
ver. 23. 

Be ye not called Rabbi: for one is your Master [even Christ.]— 
Matt. xxiii. 8. See ver. ro. 

[Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour 
widows’ houses, and for a pretense make long: prayers: therefore 
ye shall receive the greater damnation.] — Ver. 14. “See Mark 
xii. 40. 

Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour [wherein 
the son of man cometh.] — Matt. xxv. 13. See chap. xxiv. 42. 

And they crucified him, and parted his garments, casting lots ; [that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, They parted my 
garments among theni, and upon my vesture did they cast lots.] — 
Matt. xxvii. 35. See John xix. 24. 

And to have power [to heal sickness and] to cast out devils. — Mark 
iii. 15. See Matt. x. 1. 

[Verily I say unto you, It shall be more tolerable for Sodom and 
Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that city.] — Mark vi. 11. 
See Matt. x. 14. 

[If any man have ears to hear, let him hear.] — Mark vii. 16. See 
Matt. xi. 15. 

And straightway the father of the child cried out, and said, [with 
tears,] Lord, I believe: help thou mine unbelief. — Mark ix. 24. 

For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, [and cleave 
to his wife.] — Mark x. 7. See Gen. ii. 24, and Eph. v. 31. 

[But if ye do not forgive, neither will your Father which is in heaven 
forgive your trespasses.]— Mark xi. 26. See Matt. xviii. 35. 

Before the cock crow [twice] thou shalt deny me thrice. . . . And 
he went out into the porch; [and the cock crew.] ... And [the 
second time] the cock crew. And Peter called to mind the word that 
6 
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Jesus said unto him, Before the cock crow [twice] thou shalt deny me 
thrice. — Mark xiv. 30, 68, 72. 

[And the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, And he was numbered 
with the transgressors. ]— Mark xv. 28. See Luke xxii. 37. 

And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail thou that art highly 
favored! the Lord is with thee [blessed art thou among women]. — 
Luke i. 28. 

And Jesus answered and said unto him, [Get thee behind me, Satan : 
for] it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve. — Luke iv. 8. See Matt. iv. ro. 

And he [put them all out, and] took her by the hand, and called, say- 
ing, Maid, arise. — Luke viii. 54. See Matt. v. 40. 

Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, 
and consume them [even as Elias did?] But he turned and rebuked 
them, [and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.] — Luke 
ix. 54, 55. 

When ye pray, say.[Our] Father [which art in heaven,] Hallowed be 
thy name. hy kingdom come. [Thy will be done as in heaven, so 

And lead us not into temptation ; [but deliver us 
from evil.] — Luke xi. 2, 4. See Matt. vi. 9, 10, 13. 

[Two men shall be in the field: the one shall be taken, and the other 
left.] — Luke xvii. 36. See Matt xxiv. 4o. 

[And there appeared an angel unto him, strengthening him. And, 
being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly ; and his sweat was as it 
were great drops of blood falling down to the ground.] — Luke xxii. 43 
44. 
{Then said Jesus, Father forgive them, for they know not what they 
do. | — Luke xxiii. 34. 

And a superscription was [written] over him [in letters of Greek and, 
Latin and Hebrew,]| This is the king of the Jews. — Ver. 38. See John 
xix. 20. ; 

In these lay a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, with- 
ered, [waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel went down 
at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the water ; whosoever 
then, first after the troubling of the water, stepped in was made whole 
of whatsoever disease he had.]— John v. 3, 4. 

[And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest. 
And he answered, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.] 
— Acts viii. 37. 

Therefore glorifyGod in your body [and in your spirit, which are 
God’s.] — 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
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For there are three that bear record [in heaven,—the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one. And there are 
three that bear witness in earth,]— the spirit, the water, and the 
blood ; and these three agree in one. —1 John v. 8, 9. 


The interpolations are far more numerous than the omissions. 
One of the most striking is the omission of the words “ nor the 
Son” in the following passage : — 


But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven, nor the Son, but my Father only. — Matt. xxiv. 36. 


In Mark xiii. 32, the words “ neither the Son” are found. In 
Jude, verse 25, the following interpolation and omissions occur: 


To the only [wise] God, our Saviour, through $esus Christ our Lord, 
be glory, majesty, dominion, and power, defore all the world, both now 
and ever. Amen. 


In the following passages the text has been tampered with by 
substituting certain words for others in the Greek :— 


Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit to his stature 
[life] ?— Matt. vi. 27. 

Whom do men say that [I] the son of man am [is]? — Matt. xvi. 13. 

[Good] Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have [inherit] 
eternal life? And he said unto him, Why callest thou me good? there 
is none good but one: that is God. [Why askest thou me concerning 
what is good? He who is good is One. ]— Matt. xix. 16, 17. 

And, when the flood arose, the stream beat vehemently upon that 
house, and could not shake it ; for it was founded upon a rock [because 
it was well built.] — Luke vi. 48. 


But one of the most gross instances of interpolation is the 
latter part of the last chapter of Mark, from the ninth verse in- 
clusive to the end, which does not appear in either the Sinaitic 
or Vatican. In this interpolated part, and nowhere else, appear 
these two remarkable passages, which have occasioned many 
scoffs and sneers :— 


He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned. 

They shalltake up serpents ; and, if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them. 
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Another important interpolation is the last verse of John, in 
which it is said that “even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written.” 

But a further and more remarkable interpolation is the whole 
of the story about the woman taken in adultery, contained in the 
eighth chapter of John, which story is not found anywhere else. 

As a curious instance of variation in these early manuscripts, 
the passage, “ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed,” 
reads thus in the Sinaitic and Alexandrian: “ We shall all sleep, 
but we shall not all be changed.” A later scribe, however, has 
interpolated a “ not” in the Alexandrian so as to make it read, 
“We shall not all sleep, but we shall not all be changed.” 

Should it be thought remarkable or strange that the transcri- 
bers in early times tampered so extensively with the text of the 
Bible? Why, only see what King James’s translators have 
done. Our Bible is full of their interpolations. Some of them, 
to be sure, are necessary in a translation from a language like 
the Greek ; but where is the excuse for such interpolations as 
these ? — 


But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote on the ground, 
[as though he heard them not.|—John viii. 6. 

If a man shall say to his father or mother [/# zs] Corban, that is to 
say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me, [Ae shall be 
Sree.| — Mark vii. 11. 

Elhanan, the son of Jaare-oregim, a Bethlehemite, slew [he brother 
of | Goliah the Gittite. — 2 Sam. xxi. 19. 


The license taken with the text by these early scribes is a 
most damaging blow to the claim of .plenary inspiration set up 
in modern times for the Bible. It is quite apparent, that, in the 
early part of the Christian era, neither the scribes nor the lead- 
ing Christians regarded their Scripture records as plenarily in- 
spired: else why were alterations made and tolerated by them ? 
And the manifest improvement in the text in most cases by the 
transcribers shows that they regarded the original copy as im- 
perfect, betraying sometimes illiteracy. Now, if God inspired 
the writers of the Bible, why should he have selected illiterate 
men? And why did he not take care to transmit, through sub- 
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sequent scribes an accurate copy? Then, again, there were 
other books embraced in the early canon. The Codex Alexan- 
drinus contains two epistles by Clement of Rome, an epistle of 
Athanasius, and a production by Eusebius on the Psalter. The 
Codex Sinaiticus contains the epistle of Barnabas, and of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, which books were reckoned as Holy Scrip- 
ture by many in the fourth century. Is it not after all, then, a 
matter of private judgement, what writing, ancient or modern, is 
inspired ? and must not each one judge for himself as to the de- 
gree of inspiration ? 





COURAGE. 


DHERE to thy thought evermore, 
And thy thought shall lead thee from error. 
Have faith in the power of courage, 
And thy faith shall save thee from terror. 


Say to thy soul, “ Fear nought but fear ;” 
And chaos shall flee away, 

And joy shall sparkle in every tear, 
And night shall be turned to day. 


Summer and winter, autumn and spring, 
Thy ministering angels shall be ; 

And new and old, and old and new, 
Shall be all the same. to thee. 


For up is down, and down is up, 
And rest and motion are one, 
When man and God move on together 
In perfect unison. 





A DEAD FAITH. 


HEY say that the ancient dream of despots, the union of 
church and state, is about to become practically realized 
in one of the commonwealths of the United States of America. 
The sect of the Roman Catholics control the school fund of this 
commonwealth, both branches of her legislature, and the munici- 
pal office of her largest cities. Moreover, the Roman-Catholic 
sects do not at all hesitate to use these powers for the propaga- 
tion of their own peculiar ideas ; for the purpose, in short, of 
making more Roman Catholics. They are making them. 

They are making them in the particular commonwealth men- 
tioned, and elsewhere, — east, west, north, south. In a certain 
town hereabouts, a place of four thousand inhabitants, there re- 
main the skeletons of five Orthodox Protestant churches. Two 
of these churches are closed, two others open every Sunday, and 
the remaining one a Sunday out of four weeks, to congregations 
averaging from ten to thirty people each. In this town the Ro- 
man Catholics have already one church and a school, filled to 
overflowing, and, spite of the ruinous hard times, are building a 
second church, which will be a very imposing edifice for a coun- 
try place. It is said that they are increasing elsewhere in the 
like proportion. 

Well, if the Roman Catholics have enough of zeal and indus- 
try to come in and possess America, let them. If Protestantism 
is so weak as that, if Protestant preachers are so dead and dull 
that Roman priests may slip in and steal souls from under their 
fingers, the souls have certainly been fairly earned by the priests. 

A something has come over the Orthodox Protestant preach- 
ers of our time. They mostly seem shut up in a shell or husk, 
through which they cannot break. I saw a butterfly once, which 
had met with some hurt in the chrysalis state, and was deformed. 
It had never been able to burst wholly out of its shell. A por- 
tion of the old dried covering clung fast to its golden radiant 
wings, so that it was never able quite to fulfill its fair butterfly 
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destiny. Its wings never became strong enough to outgrow and 
shake off the unsightly old husk. On the contrary, the unsightly 
old husk cramped and- held in the radiant wings, until the 
dwarfed, stunted things even fitted themselves to the worn-out 
shell, and grew to no more than half their natural size. The 
poor butterfly went crippling about in this half-developed way for 
a little time ; then by degrees it dried all away, and died. 

If Protestantism stop in its chrysalis state, it will surely be 
just what a learned Protestant divine calls it,—a failure. If it 
ever stops, it will be a failure. It ought to stand up boldly, and 
attack the arrogant living sins of to-day, not the dead and mum- 
mied sins of two centuries agone. There cannot possibly be a 
point where Protestantism may stop, may crystallize into a state 
of permanency, and say, “I have gone far enough. There is 
no more new truth.” Pure truth is absolute, to be sure, and not 
relative ; but if Protestantism to-day claims to have found out ad// 
the truth, then in very fact is Protestantism a dead faith, never 
again to be zealous and combative as in the days of Luther and 
its brave youth, when the life-blood of earnestness even to death 
poured through its fiery young heart. 

But there is no fire, neither life, in the husk of a chrysalis, 
neither in the heart of a preacher whose only employ is to set 
up mummies of doctrine, and roll them about as the Rip-Van- 
Winkle ghosts tumble ten-pins among the Kaatskill Mountains, 
Nor can a congregation pass out from the church-door with one 
single better aspiration in its keeping, if the preacher has spent 
two mortal hours in digging among Greek roots to prove that 
the preposition eg means sometimes “into,” and sometimes 
“towards ;” consequently sprinkling, and not immersion, is the 
original way of baptizing. Of the skeleton congregation who 
listen to his learned expounding, two or three go away believing 
it is gospel, because the preacher says it ; the rest go away, not 
knowing, neither caring, whether it is true or not. Meanwhile a 
few doze away, and all through the town, Sunday after Sunday, 
drunkards reel from houses of hot destruction, goodly young men 
stain their souls and bodies with perdition, and fair girls sink into 
the black river of ruin, all perishing for want of the preacher who 
shall be brave enough and holy enough to come down to them, 
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and baptize them with the water of moral purity. But the 
preacher, alas! never comes. 

How can he indeed ? 

“Two or three preachers were enough for a whole country,” 
exclaims Queen Bess, the royal scold of England. She managed 
matters her own way ; for, when an unlucky preacher said aught 
displeasing to the queen, she was accustomed to cry out in the 
very midst of the sermon, commanding the speaker to hold his 
tongue, and woe be to him if he obeyed not. 

No royal savage now stops men’s utterances, and takes off 
their heads at pleasure ; but a will scarcely less despotic dictates 
still to the preacher what he shall or shall not say. He will 
drive away the whisky interest, by which his skeleton church is 
largely kept up, if he meddle overmuch with whisky-making 
and whisky-drinking. But he may preach against dancing. 
That does not touch the pockets of his congregation. So the 
preacher gathers up his forces, studies his books, and the next 
Sunday launches as many anathemas against this prodigious sin 
as grim John Knox against the fiddling and uncomely skipping 
of poor Scottish Mary. But his anathemas do not hurt any- 
body. The older ones of his flock nod and smile approval ; the 
younger ones smile, and dance away. How can he rebuke the 
worst human sins, when the most valuable pew in his church is 
occupied and paid for by one who gathers in riches by means of 
the very blackest trade in which it is possible for man to engage ? 
How can the preacher carry his white. hands and spotless black 
clothing into polluted homes of vice ? His respectable congrega- 
tion will not permit him to contaminate thus the clerical dignity. 
But he may prove eternal punishment. And the next Sunday 
he proves it for two hours, setting up in battle line the whole 
formidable array of the law, the prophets, and the writings, the 
’ church choir giving a musical variation with the hymn, — 


“ There is a dreadful hell.” 


And all the comment in the world which his red-hot sermon 
elicits from anybody is the sly remark from an irreverant rival 
minister, that the infliction of the brother’s sermon is the best 
practical illustration of the brother’s theme. Or mayhap he 
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\ Dead Faith 


,0lds forth anon of the plan of salvation, or justification 
or death-bed scenes of expiring perenne round 
drum from year to ytar, the skeleton congregation cia 
waxing continually smaller. Oh! the heart stow s sick with weari- 
ness of these unworthy preachers, hammering away upon beaten- 
out dogmas a lifetime long, while the fair seasons come and go, 
while whisky-rings flourish, prize-fighters make laws for us, and 
Roman priests turn America into a tributary of Pius IX. One 
such false messenger of truth were too many for a whole coun- 
try, —these puny, narrow, lifeless, timid souls, who sleep in soft 
beds, and eat comfortable dinners, and, when the people ask for 
bread, give them but dried husks of doctrine; men who preach 
two sermons and attend Sunday-school every Sunday, and con- 
duct prayer-mecting and Bible-class in the middle of the week, 
for twenty years sometimes, and yet, sitting down and looking 
back every thirty-first of December, on their honor as men and 
ninisters dare not say, “One soul of all my congregation has 
been made better or happier through my work in the year that 
is gone ;” men who stand aloof from the stot ‘my sea of common 
life, idle and cowardly, saying, “ The Church must not meddle 
with politics, — we are to preach a gospel of peace,” — forgetting 
how it was said of old, — 

“First pure, then peaceable 

The mistake of Protestantism is to fancy that it can ever stop 
protesting. The mistake of Protestant preachers is to fancy that 
the sons may end where the fathers ended. The Roman Church, 


by splendid shows and gorgeous ceremonies, appeals directly to 


the material senses, to the perceptions of color, of form, of sound ; 
senses which remain the same from — to century. Protes- 
tantism cannot do this. If she begins it, she goes back to 
Mother Rome, as the Ritualists and High-Churchmen are going 
to-day. Protestantism began by protesting against the sale of 
indulgences, a direct appeal to the intellectual and moral nature 
of man; and it will be only by working still on the inner senses 
that she can hope to retain any hold on present and future gen- 
erations. But let her not shrink back into the husks of three 
centuries ago, nor forget, that, as the astrology of three centuries 
ago gave us the astronomy and chemistry of to-day, so creeds of 
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theology must in turn do their work, and die. If the intellect 
discover always wider, nobler truths in the realm of science, it 
cannot but be that theology must take on wider, nobler forms of 
belief, or else science will despise theology. The conclusion 
may be painful to a devout mind ; but it is inevitable, looking at 
the Orthodox churches of our time, that Protestantism, in cant 
phrase, must “ keep up with the times,” or becomes as old wives’ 
fables. 

And material success is not the touch-stone of real success. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association of San Francisco have 
lately erected the costliest building of its kind in America, a 
perfect temple of beauty. The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions flourish throughout the country. They occupy lofty reading - 
rooms, and own great libraries, refusing every unorthodox mem- 
ber and speaker admission into their aristocracy of belief. I 
attended a Young-Men’s-Christian-Association meeting once, 
during which the secretary read a monthly financial report of the 
society. This report was mostly the story of an unworthy object 
of charity who had imposed upon the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. It was an occasion which called for nothing more 
than the mere dry bones of figures and statistics ; yet, throughout 
the report, the devout secretary’s fives and tens and twenty-sev- 
ens were ridiculously intersprinkled with pious ejaculations to I 
know not how many kinds of deities, closing with a dolorous 
appeal to the “ Triune God, the Eternal One in Three.” Like 
all the rest, the best he too could do was to run into cant. He 
was afraid of seeming unorthodox even to the cardinal numbers. 

In the same city, one person, a quiet, elderly woman, poor, 
almost alone, in the last year saved near a hundred fallen women, 
and sent them to respectable homes. With all their wealth, their 
influence, their orthodoxy, which is so orthodox that it even 
refuses membership to women, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations have never done anything so good as this. .San Fran- 
cisco of to-day is just as wicked as San Francisco was before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association built their temple of beauty. 

Oh! the true Protestant preacher is the prince of come- 
outers! To this day his true ideal lurks hidden in a corner of 
every Protestant heart. When we close our eyes, and think 
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backward, now and then, he steps out before the mental vision, 
—no shrinking, white-faced man, who intones his prayers, and 
fills our ears with a pow-wow of doctrine, a wooden formula of 
words, the stuff of by-gone centuries ; but a stout, brave hero 
and warrior. 

Perhaps the ideal Protestant preacher stirs and rouses up 
from his dim corner when by chance our eye rests for a moment 
on the rare and wonderful book of our childhood, telling us of the 
unknown country, “where the meadows are green all the year 
long.” What tears of joyful sympathy filled our childish eyes 
when at last Christiana and her friends “ went over the water, and 
were let in at the golden gates to-day.” What wonder, if, in those 
far-off days, we too fancied that we could see in the sunset-clouds 
“something like the gate, also some of the glory of the place.” 
To me that old allegory is a rare and wonderful book to this 
day. ‘ 
Reading “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is good for the soul. The ideal 
Protestant preacher looks out at you, with his fearless, true eyes, 
on every page. To you, wearily struggling to put meanness and 
earthiness behind you, striving to gain the higher life, he says, 
stoutly and cheerily, — 

“ Set your faces like flint: you have all power in heaven and 
earth on your side.” 

Preacher Greatheart does not settle down in his castle, com- 
fortable and fat, coddled by tea-drinking ladies, petted by aristo- 
cratic congregations, paid by swindling rich men, until at length 
he begins to yield a little to the demons of darkness ; does not 
intrench himself behind his wooden bulwarks of creed and dog- 
ma, and sleep, while the enemy comes in the night, and sets his 
defenses on fire. Preacher Greatheart, wakeful and valiant, calls 
sin by its right name to its face; says boldly to Giant Cheat, 
Giant Spite, Giant Avarice, and Giant Despair, — 

“I am come to take away thy head.” 

Or mayhap the ideal preacher comes before our mind’s eye in 
a vision of Martin Luther, the fearless, the great unorthodox, 
defying alike man and demon in his zeal for the new truth. 
Fancy little Mr. Theolog of our day, with the helpless white 
hands and the nerveless voice, stamping his foot on the solid 
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earth, and saying, “Though there be as many devils in my 


way as there are tiles on the housctops, I will go!’ 

If there be any comfort at all for Protestants in the life of 
Martin Luther, that comfort is all on the side of those whom it 
is the fashion of these times to call infidels and atheists, for 
Martin Luther was the grand heretic of his century. And I do 
believe, that, if Martin Luther were now living, the last place to 
find him in would be the pulpit of an Orthodox preacher. I 
think he would be as far in advance of orthodox Protestar 
now, as he was in advance of orthodox Romanism in his day. 
Unorthodox crystalizes into orthodox by the chemical touch of 
time. Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Wesley, and all the reverend 
saints in the calendar of orthodoxy, were the innovators and 
come-outers of their generation. 

Orthodox Protestantism seems dying of emptiness and creed 
ism. There is no more life for her except that she throw open he: 
gates, and let the true Protestant in: the real preacher, coming 
with warm, young life in his heart ; bursting through creeds which 
are too narrow to fold him; throwing off Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, or Presbyterian shackles, and embracing the whole 
human race in his pure and hopeful religion ; not too slothful nor 
too dainty to put forth his hand, and tear away the veil from the 
sinful, earthy souls of men and women, working for the holy and 
the good, working in the present with a large serene faith in the 
future; a noble come-outer, relying not on fusty doctrines to save 
his soul, but planting himself with terrible earnestness on that 
which is the truth to his own best convictions, and saying with 
the hero-preacher, a touch of heart’s-blood in every word, — 

“Here I stand. I can take no other course. God help me. 
Amen.” 

Costly churches with deep-toned organs and stained-glass 
windows are no sign of success for Protestantism. And a 
cause is well-nigh dead when there is no longer need to fight for 
it. Heaven knows there is still enough of sin and moral impu- 
rity to fight against; but the weapons seem to have grown old- 
fashioned somehow, and rusty. We have no longer the roar of 
battle, the rush of fiery spirits to the combat, the ring and flash 
of steel. But we have rich churches with dearth and desolation 





sitting therein. We 


e nediocre Protestan 
preachers, Heaven help them! with scarcely a single though 
above large salaries and rich wives. We have dullness anc 
dogmas and skeleton congregations, — hardly more than the 
ashes and ruins of the ancient protesting spirit, —campos ubi 
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borne this stigma in the past: we know how many devout minds 
are called to bear it still. Once the epithet was dangerous. It 
meant the dungeon, the rack, and the stake; but now it brings 
only a little social inconvenience and local ill-repute. The pop- 
ular theology does not discriminate with critical nicety. It finds 
that broad terms are most readily handled. When it hurls an 
opprobrious name at an offender, it usually siezes the nearest one ; 
and, as atheist comes first in alphabetical order, that is most fre- 
quently thrown. Sometimes it is not what one says which brings 
on him this condemnation, but rather what he fails to say ; for 
there are those who look upon silence with theological suspicion, 
and who seem to think that there is more hope for one who uses 
the sacred name only to blaspheme it than of him who never 
uses it at all. 

In the case of Alexander Humboldt, it is this silence which is 
urged against him as principal proof. The great naturalist was 
reticent concerning his religious belief or unbelief; hence it has 
been inferred that he had no faith in an overruling, personal In- 
telligence. Even Professor Agassiz thinks it necessary to at- 
tempt an explanation of this reticence. But he succeeds but 
poorly. Think what we may, interpret it as we choose, the fact 
remains, that, in the published works of Humboldt, embracing 
many folio and quarto volumes on Comparative Geography, Zo- 
ology, Botany, and Astronomy, besides numerous miscellaneous 
dissertations and essays, in all amounting to many thousands of 
pages, the name of God occurs but twice ; and, in these two in- 
stances, there is nothing whatever to show that its use was any- 
thing more than a convenient figure of rhetoric. 

This silence of Alexander Humboldt’s is the more striking, 
because of its marked contrast with'the explicit declarations of 
religious faith by his brother William, —a brother of equal gifts, 
and eventually sure of equal fame; a brother whose death 
caused such grief to Alexander that he said, as he wept over his 
coffin, “I did not think my old days had so many tears left to 
them.” 

What made the difference between the brothers? Was it tem- 
perament mainly, or education in habits of life? Doubtless all 
had their share of influence ; but perhaps it was the first which 
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predominated. William Humboldt turned his attention to ques- 
tions of philology, politics, and ethics. He turned his gaze in- 
ward. It was the world within man, the world of thought and 
feeling, which fixed his attention. Wherever he looked, he be- 
held some sign of the Divine Presence. He saw that God gives 
witness of himself in every soul he creates. He made a study 
of the language of some African tribes ; and, far from recoiling in 
disgust from their barbarism, he thought hopefully even of them, 
He believed — 


“ Even that in savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
And the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch thy right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


Alexander Humboldt, on the contrary, turned his gaze out- 
ward. It was physical nature which he desired to know. It was 
the multitudinous life of the globe which had a charm for him. 
Goethe used to say that the Germans were the only people who 
had the art of making science inaccessible. Alexander Hum- 
boldt refuted the sarcasm. He knew the world by sympathy as 
well as by science ; he made others feel and know what he did. 
Go where he would, he was never alone. He was as much at 
home on the Andes, or the Pacific, or the desert, as he was in 
his library at Berlin. All material things welcomed his coming, 
and unveiled to his friendly eye their beauty and their use: in 
return, he gave to them a tongue, that through him they might 
tell the story of the earth. If in that story we miss all reference 
to personal Deity, it is not strange. God does not come within 
the province of science. ‘“ Nature,” as one of Humboldt’s coun- 
trymen has said, “ does not reveal, she conceals, God.” When 
the understanding looks out on the material universe, the most 
it ever sees is matter in motion. What more should it see ? Not 
spirit, certainly ; for spirit defies the analysis of mortal eye. 

When Alexander Humboldt was asked of what faith he was, 
he replied, “Tam of the faith of all men of science.” Assuredly he 
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did not mean by this that science and atheism are identical. He 
did not mean that all who explore natural law come to the con- 
clusion that there is no supreme Lawgiver. He intended no 
such absurdity. He ry «3 declined committing himself: he 
virtually declared that he, like others who inquire into the realm 
of physical being, find themselves obliged to give up at the out- 


set all dogmatic and traditional theology, all preconceived con- 


ceptions of the origin and end of life, and be guided solely by 
the facts they discover. 

Alexander Humboldt’s attitude was the only true attitude for 
one who purposes devoting his entire time, strength, and ability, 
to the investigation of the unsolved problem of nature. He be- 
ean neither as an enthusiast, nor a skeptic: he said,“ Let me 
know things as they are. Let me report not what I wish, nor 
hope nor imagine, but only what I see.” His method had the 
clearness and decisiveness which come from unbiased observa- 
tion and unbiased judgment. He did not purpose, like the con- 
tributors to the “ Bridgewater Treatises,” to APpoLOGIzE for the 
universe. If we do not find allusions to creative design in his 
writings, the omission is to his credit. However it may have 
been with Dr. Paley, it is very certain that Humboldt did not 
suppose even for a moment that the Almighty had admitted him 
into his counsels. He saw in nature what the word “nature” iim- 
ports, a perpetual new-birth, an eternal evolution, a process which, 
so faras human measurements go, has neither beginning, end, 
nor spatial limitation. 

Do we complain that he did not find in the All him who is the 
life of all? If so, we but echo a complaint as old as Job, “Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection? Behold I go forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive him ; 
on the left hand where he deth work, but I cannot behold him ; 
he hideth himself on the right hand that I cannot see him.” 

“God is so good,” says Mrs. Browning, “he wears a fold of 
heaven and earth across his face.” Did he not thus hide himself, 
there would be an end of moral freedom. No one could live out 
his days in conscious liberty of will, able to choose good or evil 
according to the desire of his heart, if every outward look and 
forward step made known the watchful presence of the Infinite 
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Maker and Judge. Morality under such circumstances would be 
the morality which would come from the omnipresent espionage 
of an eternal chief-of-police. , How much would it be worth ? 

It is not the defect of nature, but her perfection, that hides the 
Divine Being. We look into Shakspeare in vain for Shakspeare 
himself. Other writers put themselves in the foreground that 
they may have credit for their work ; but he whose mind could 
take in both the tragedy and comedy of human life, its boundless 
nobleness and boundless meanness, he could well afford to veil 
his personality in his own marvelous creations. If this be the 
case with a mortal book, still more is it true of the ever-unfold- 
ing volume of nature. Let Humboldt and Agassiz look never 
so keenly through each chapter and page, they shall never meet 
the Author there, unless they have met him before in the invis- 
ible world within themselves. 

“Nature conceals God,” said Jacobi; but he added, “ Man 
reveals him.” When, with William Humboldt, we fix our atten- 
tion on the world of spirit ; when we contemplate the moral 
heights of inward being; when we explore the continents of 
thought, and gauge the forces of will and desire, — then we find a 
clew to the outward order which Alexander Humboldt knew so 
well. Seeking God first within, we afterwards find him without: 
but, seeking him only without, we are turned back perplexed and 
saddened ; for, as it was in the days of Jesus, so is it now, — 
“The kingdom of heaven cometh not with observation.” 

Was Alexander Humboldt an atheist? I cannot say. Agas- 
siz and Lieber say no. Baurmeister and Heinzen say yes. Pas- 
sages from the “ Kosmos” may be quoted in favor of each, and the 
question be no nearer settlement than before. But assuredly it 
is no reason for thinking him an atheist because of his silence. 
“The emptiest things reverberate the loudest.” Experience 
proves that it is he who has the name of God oftenest on his 
lips who has his presence least in his heart. Custom and cant 
and a sickly piety profane what they profess to honor. Men 
whose business it is, like Alexander Humboldt’s, to deal with 
facts as hard as granite, and as terrible as electricity, often do not 
care to speak all that they think. They answer the glib reli- 


gionist as Faust answers Marguerite when she asks him if he 
8 
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believes in God,—“ I have no name for what I believe. Feeling 
is all. Name is sound and smoke, veiling the glow of the 
heavens.” 

Let Alexander Humboldt’s position be what it may, he was 
not without positive moral convictions. No one could have 
labored ninety years, as he did, if he believed in nothing. The 
man who simply doubts is the man without power. He is divided 
against himself, if for all sober effort he has only a careless 
laugh; if he says, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” Then is his life — 


“ A life of nothings, nothing worth 
From that first nothing before birth 
To that last nothing under earth.” 


Whatever may have been Alexander Humboldt’s private creed, 
he believed mightily. He believed, first, that nature has an 
order which can be found out, and that obediepce to its discov- 
ered laws is a chief end of human life. Had he doubted this, 
had he begun with the idea that the world is confused play of 


accidental forces, he never would have had the courage to have 
spent an hour of his time, or a dollar of his fortune, in picking 
out any shining bits of fact from such a chaos of uncertainty. 

He believed the universe to be order; as he called it, “ Kos- 
mos,” — beautiful order. Order implies will: in the universe, 
it implies God. If Alexander Humboldt did not acknowledge a 
supreme Intelligence, he was at least on the logical high-road to 
such an acknowledgment. 

Secondly, Alexander Humboldt believed in the inward law of 
doing unto others as he would they should do unto him. He 
never wearied of good works. He was always ready to help 
others with mind and purse. It is said that when he was in 
Paris, and poor, having spent the bulk of his large fortune in 
travel, research, the publication of his own costly works, and 
private charity, he heard that Agassiz, then a young man, un- 
known and in poverty, was about leaving that city for lack of 
means to prosecute his studies farther. Humboldt sent him two 
hundred and fifty dollars, with the words, “ You must not go.” 

One of the most noted German savants said, that once, when 
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near perishing in the wilds of South America, while in search 
of a new plant, nothing sustained him in his search but the 
thought that Alexandér Humboldt would recognize the merit of 
his effort. 

Lastly, Alexander Humboldt believed in making the aim of 
life somewhat that is above life. It is said that he did not look 
forward to any personal continuance beyond the grave. It may 
be so. But, if so, he did better than many who denounce him: 
he used this life well, and asked no questions. He was willing 
to do what many professing Christians dare not, — he was willing 
to leave the future in the hands of Him who has the past and the 
present alike in his keeping. Neither Alexander nor William 
Humboldt’s life was a type of the complete life; for the com- 
plete life unites both methods, —it looks within and without. 
Within, it recognizes spirit ; without, it recognizes what spirit 
organizes. In William Humboldt, faith predominated ; in Alex- 
ander, knowledge. William’s purpose in life is best character- 
ized by that utterance of the Hebrew mind, — “ He endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.” Alexander's is summed up in his 
own words, — “ Man must will the good and the great: the rest 
comes as decreed.” 


HEY find the Way who linger where 
The soul finds fullest life: 

The battle brave is carried on 

By all who wait and, waiting, dare 

Deem each day’s least that’s fitly done 

A victory worthy to be won, 
Nor seek their gain with strife. 





NOTES. 


T the Park-Street Church, Rev. Mr. Murray continues in his 
effort to give a practical turn to his discourses. Recently, 
in treating of the causes of crime in cities, he said the statistics 
warranted the assertion that one-half of all the crime known was 
caused by want. He was speaking with special reference to the 
“woman question,” and proceeded to show that in the city of 
New York thousands who had fallen into prostitution had re- 
ceived for work but one dollar per week. “You cannot,” said he, 
“expect girls will keep their virtue, who work for fifteen cents 
a day.” He was an advocate of a system that should open 
to girls as well as boys every honorable opportunity for earn- 
ing a living. Girls should not only be employed in any or all of 
the various trades, according to their ability and strength; but 
they should be respected in their work, and honored far above such 
as are taught to do nothing, and so faithfully follow their instruc- 
tion. Those would-be Christian women, who held up their jew- 
eled fingers in holy horror of “strong-minded women,” had far 
better imitate their example, and set about finding out into what 
desperate fortunes the young ladies of Boston were driven for 
the want of a proper industrial education, and a sufficient re- 
numeration for their work. He believed that the causes of crime 
were not to be traced to North Street. There you saw the result 
of crime. The cause must be sought for, and found, in another 
locality, and “higher up ;” where idleness is deemed a Christian 
virtue, and industry is set down as degrading. What he wanted 
was an industrial department added to our public-school system, 
in order that the rich and the poor might have their children 
taught as worthily to use their fingers as their brains. 
There is undoubtedly much force in all this, whether it goes 
to the voot of the trouble or not: on which point Mr. Murray 
declared himself not entirely persuaded ; but he at least believed 


he was not endeavoring to cut the evil tree down by beginning 
at the top. 
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His Ho.iness, the Pope, appears to be equal to the crisis as 
he understands it. He deals mild but very telling rebukes to 
the once belligerent Protestants now dancing about him if haply 
they may slip into his Council. A proper spirit, he says, “ will 
easily cast away all preconceived and adverse opinions. The 
Church cannot permit errors which it has carefully considered, 
judged, and condemned, to be again brought under discussion.” 
Did Dr. Cummings believe that the pope would respond other- 
wise? The English papers give the doctor credit for having a 
very restless sort of a spirit. He wanted to do somehing: the 
greatest thing he could do, of course, was to bring the whole 
world to an end on a certain day. Failing of that, he naturally 
looked upon the “Catholic world” as affording the next best 
chance for experiment. What he will do next is not conjecured. 


Mr. ALGER has been occupying the Boston Theatre for two 
Sunday mornings, in consequence of Music Hall being let for a 
Catholic fair. It seems that the change drew in some unused 
to rational views of religion, who have wondered if such “infidel” 
preaching was indorsed by Unitarians generally. They had heard 
nothing of the sort plainly stated of a Sunday evening at the 
same place before. Mr. Alger’s first discourse was a very free 
and full exposure of the positions the Orthodox world must aban- 
don, while he also presented his view of some of the strongholds 
of a true religion that will yet remain. We quote from a report 
in “ The Transcript” as follows : — 

He asked his hearers to turn from the Orthodox way of salvation 
by historical artifice to the doctrine of reason on the same subject, a 


doctrine which swept away all these frightful cobwebs and left the clear 
azure of the truth. 

He asserted that we were progressive beings, and that all evil arose 
from the fact that we were not yet completely reclaimed from the ves- 
tiges of the animal life. The true salvation of man is by rescuing him 
from this and restoring him to his exact equilibrium, securing, as the 
result, a life of harmony and joy. 

The doctrine which teaches that salvation consists in always setting 
every higher motive before every lower one is the clearest revelation of 
philosophy. 

The salvation of the soul is when it performs its function. with 
correctness and perfectness., 
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Tue leading idea of the Theatre-meetings has professedly been 
to break down the barriers of bigotry and sectarianism, and unite 
all people in an endeavor to “be good and do good,” as some 
have stated it. Mr. Hepworth in his recent farewell discourse 
says, “I would not go across this platform to make a Unitarian ; 
but I would go a long distance to make an honest man. Your 
creed is one thing, and your life is another; and your life is 
better than your creed.” This sounds very well, and “hope- 
ful, even if one hears a mingling of cant in the tone. You 
would suppose that the same spirit would certainly prevail 
through one discourse, — that it could have been preceded by 
nothing greatly out of harmony with it. But here you would 
fall into error. But a few paragraphs before the sentence already 
quoted, we find Mr. Hepworth exclaiming, “ Here are ten thou- 
sand men in this city who are indifferent to all religious institu- 
tions: here are ten thousand men more who are utterly infidel 
in their thought and in their action: here are ten thousand men 
who believe in no God; and he who believes in no God will lie, 
will cheat, will steal.” 

It is possible that Mr. Hepworth will yet explain that he did 
not mean to say this of those who are professedly non-believers 
in a personal God, but of such as have no recognition of the 
authority of great principles, of the obligations of duty, etc., — 
explanations which, though frequently given as the meaning of 
like expressions, are a sorry confession of an inability to talk 
with sense. If that zs what is meant, it would be better to say 
so, and not produce needless confusion. But, without some such 
explanatory note, it is proper to suppose that the werds were 
meant to pass for what they are worth, having no such double 
meaning. One who “ believes in no God will lie, will cheat, will 
steal.” That is what an atheist will do: that is what he does do. 
There is no God to see him, there is no God to punish him ; what 
has he to fear? , 

We suppose this to be the argument. If it is not, then per- 
haps the obscure sentence, “ For where the heart is not lifted 
up, there can be no moral standard,” is the key to much we do 
not comprehend. It has been supposed that morality refers to 
the relation which mankind sustain towards each other, —“ Do 
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as you would be done by,” being regarded as the sufficient 
standard. We do not see why one may not disbelieve in a Su- 
preme Being, and yet have a tender regard for his fellow-man. 
Lying, cheating, stealing, are sins against man, not God. Belief 
or non-belief in God affects the case in no way, as every day may 
testify to everybody who will use eyes and ears. A belief in God, 
it is claimed, is well-nigh universal. “Even the devils believe.” 
If it were true that non-belief led to lying, etc., the opposite ought 
to be equally true, or there is nothing left of consequence to talk 
of. 

What surprises is, that so glaring an inconsistency should 
occur in a discourse evidently intended to be as broad and inclu- 
sive as humanity itself. Immediately following his declamation 
against atheism, Mr. Hepworth introduces such a passage as 
this : “ Thee is the world, outside the Church, sitting in darkness, 
crying for light, needing our helping hand, needing our sympa- 
thy, needing our faith. Let us leave our theology, let us leave our 
theories, let us split our hairs no more, let us criticise no longer; 
but as, in the heat of battle, when the foe is in front of you, you 
ask no question of the man who stands by your side, except, ‘ Is 
he brave, and will he stand in the fight as true as steel?’ so in 
the great battle of life,” etc. Again, he says, “It is the fv, and 
not the ¢hought, that wins heaven. It is your honest, manly 
endeavor, and xothing else, that gains for you God’s smile.” 

But for all this, and much more of the same sort, it is plain 
that Mr. Hepworth, like all who come forth from the Church on 
special occasions, to bring their “light” to a world “ sitting in 
darkness,” has nothing in reality to bring with him if he leave 
his “theology” behind ; all else the “world outside” is already in 
possession of. It is well known that the Church of our period 
survives at all only by extensive borrowing from this “ world out- 
side.” It found the Theatre already built, and built in spite of 
its maledictions. The story that it has stolen all the reforms of 
the century to plume itself with is familiar and true. 


THE withdrawal from the Unitarian denomination of the Tole- 
do society, with which Mr. Abbot has become associated as 
minister, was not, it seems, peaceably acquiesced in in Unitarian 
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headquarters in Boston. Influence was brought to bear on thé 
society to secure another meeting, to vote on reconsidering its 
previous action. The result was, Mr. Abbot was sustained by 
about the same vote as reported last month,—two to one. It 
was said that the first decision was gained by illegal voting ; 
those who had no rights in the matter participating. The pos- 
sibility of this charge being repeated was prevented by the 
appointment of a committee from both sides, to determine the 
qualifications of voters. But the minority, instead of voting, 
withdrew from the meeting. 


AN interesting debate has recently been held in Great Britain 
upon the age of the earth, the principal contestants being Sir 
William Thomson and Prof. Huxley. Playfair has said, that, in 
looking on the earth, he saw no signs of a beginning, nor any of 
an end. In this the larger number of British geologists have of 
late agreed with him. Sir William Thomson, however, plays the 
part of conservative, and makes an heroic charge upon the prev- 
alent opinion. He finds clear indications of a beginning, and 
thinks its date may be approximately determined. The age of 
the terrestrial globe, as appears to him, cannot be less than one 
hundred million of years, nor more than three hundred mill- 
ion. He at first inclined to the inferior limit ; but, in his reply 
to Huxley, who was put forth as their advocate by the geolo- 
gists, seems inclined to extend the time, and bring it nearer to 
the maximum limit. Such is the conservatism of science in our 
day! A century ago the earth was, beyond question, about six 
thousand years old. It has aged rapidly within a hundred 
years ! 

The most striking argument of Sir William Thomson is drawn 
from tidal retardation. As the earth revolves, the attraction of 
the moon draws backward, so to speak, the waters of the ocean, 
and so hinders the earth’s rotation by an incessant friction. The 
result is a constant slow diminuation of the earth’s ‘motion upon 
its axis. Its axial revolution was quicker in past time than now, 
and will be slower in time to come. If then we go back far 
enough, a time would be reached when, with this more and more 
rapid revolution, tangential force would counterbalance, or at a 
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yet earlier date would more than counterbalance, the force of 
gravitation, and matter would begin to fly off from the region 
about the equator. Beyond such a period it is obviously impos- 
sible that the earth can have been in existence. We are to con- 
sider, moreover, that the whole earth was once molten and liquid. 
Tidal retardation, while it was in that condition, would effect its 
entire substance as it now does the ocean, and would be much 
more considerable. The diminution of axial revolution has, 
therefore, been more rapid in past time than at present, and ac- 
cordingly the period when tangential force and gravitation would 
be equal is not so remote as we should infer from the present 
rate of retardation. Still farther, the present form of the earth 
enables us to ascertain how rapid the rotatory motion has ever 
been. The faster the earth turned, the greater would be the 
protuberance in the region of the equator. We know what that 
protuberance actually is, and therefore have the means of deter- 
mining the swiftness of rotation at.the time when the earth took 
shape. If, now, the time requisite to bring about the retarda- 
tion that has really taken place can be calcuiated, the age of the 
earth, or at least the period that has elapsed since its crust 
hardened, may be fixed. Whether Sir William Thomson has 
calculated this period correctly we are unable to determine, but 
it does seem to us that he has quashed the notion of the earth’s 
eternity, and that Mr. Huxley would do himself more credit by 
frankly acknowledging the same than by exhibiting his smart- 
ness in attorwey practice. Sir William Thomson’s reasoning has 
one remarkable fact to support it. The moon has actually lost 
her rotatory motion in consequence, it would appear, of the 
same kind of retardation to which the earth is subject. The 
attraction of the moon’s substance being much more powerful 
than that which the moon exercises upon the earth, its effect has 
been proportional. Such a fact makes ridicule of Thomson’s 
reasoning inexcusable. The learned scientist brings forward 
other arguments, which may be equally weighty; but they are 
less simple, and perhaps less superior to question. One of them 
is a calculation of the expenditure of the sun’s heat; but this 
rests upon a certain hypothesis concerning the source of that 
9 
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heat, which may be correct for aught we know to the contrary, 
but which it is difficult to place on grounds of certainty. 


Tue contest over the election of Mr. Huxley as President of 
the British Association has been referred to by the “ Spectator,” 
—a journal which says, “ We usually disagree with his conclu- 
sions, always distrust his method, and occasionally, though rarely, 
cross-examine his testimony as to facts,” —- and, in our judgment, 
is properly disposed of. “Nobody,” says the “ Spectator,” “com- 
petent to form an opinion at all, can doubt for a moment that Mr. 
Huxley intends to say that the existence and still more the char- 
acter of the Final Cause is an open question upon which no 
human being, the Archbishop of Canterbury included, has any 
right to give an absolute opinion.” This “idea is one very famil- 
liar in the scientific world, and would not worry it in the least; 
but Mr. Huxley is unfortunately very ‘indiscreet ;’ thinks it his 
duty not only to hold his opinions, but to propagate them ; is apt 
to propagate them very forcibly, and, worst of all, is inclined, 
when propagating them, to talk English.” For this reason, a 
large section of the British Association thought Mr. Huxley 
“ dangerous,” and “though not prepared to affirm his opinions 
are disqualifications for scientific office, — to affirm that would be 
to give up investigation altogether,— are prepared to say that 
‘in the existing state of public opinion, and—ah! hum! — 
having regard to the prejudices of the mass of English society, 
it would be expedient to nominate some presider less liable to 
attack.” Lord Stanley was thus thought of, and requested to 
accept the position. “A more ignoble piece of Philistine hypoc- 
risy,” says the “ Spectator,” “ we never remember to have heard 
of. . . . Those who invited him knew that he was not ‘ Ortho- 
dox ;’ knew that he had described Christianity in the House of 
Commons as ‘the opinion of Europe ;’ knew that he was certain, 
from the texture of his mind, to push inquiry to any length. But 
because they also knew that he would be discreet, that he would 
say nething that could ‘ offend’ people who did not understand 
him ; that he would hold an esoteric as well as an exoteric creed; 
that he would, whatever his conclusion, express it in conventional 
phrase, — they resolved to invite him to take the chair of an As- 
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sociation whose single object is the diffusion of absolute Truth. 
Lord Stanley, perhaps aware of the reasons for his own nomina- 
tion, —he generally zs. aware of things, despite his talent for 
silence, — perhaps faintly contemptuous of a preference shown 
as much to his rank as to himself, quietly declined the honor, 
advising the Association to select a man of science instead of a 
politician.” The Council fell back upon their original choice, 
and Mr. Huxley was chosen. Announcing his election, the 
reporter of the “ Times” said, — 


He is the champion of views to which large classes of people enter- 
tain very strong objections ; and, however discreet he may be in the 
absence of opposition, his best friends tremble for him if those views 
should be impugned. ‘The great object of the British Association is to 
render science popular ; and this object is best promoted by a president 
whose name is not identified with one side of an unsettled question, 
and whose declared opinions are not calculated to provoke any kind of 
antagonism. About the great scientific claims of Professor Huxley 
there can be no dispute ; and, while we cannot look forward to his 
presidency quite without misgivings, we none the less cordially hope 
that it may fulfill all the expectations of his supporters. 


We cannot do justice to the admirable spirit of the writer in 
the “Spectator” but by giving the remainder of the text in full. 


The “ Times ” exactly represents, in this instance, the idea of the 
majority of Englishmen ; and we cannot conceive of any idea at once 
more unwise and more ignoble. All through England, as through all 
the Continent, the one grand controversy now raging among cultivated 
men, — whose opinion, be it remembered, will be ten years hence the 
opinion of the people,—is whether the supernatural exists at all; 
whether everything is not cause and effect; whether the theory of a 
sentient First Cause, which is the basis of all we call faith or religion, — 
though it is of the sole possible basis of morals, the dogma that truth 
is good, falsehood bad, being, for example, as independent of God as 
it is of man, — is not a delusion out of accord with all the facts which, 
if human reason is to be accepted as a guide at all, —as a guide, that 
is, which he can trust as we trust our senses, — must be accepted as 
true. 

A new and sovereign desire to get at the bottom of this, as the only 
real question, to have certainty about it, to believe it or disbelieve it 
Aard, to frame life on it, is manifesting itself in every stratum of soci- 
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ety, manifesting itself very often in a sort of blind fury of enthusiasm. 
At the same moment, and among the same classes, an equally intense 
desire is displayed to examine the question through science, through 
close observation and rigid analysis, and unhesitating recombination of 
the facts revealed by “ Nature,” to try the whole subject once for all by 
the scientific test. So strong is this desire that it pervades those who 
know nothing of science, till they fancy, that, if they had but the talis- 
man, it would bring water out of the rock ; till we see before us a phe- 
nomenon absolutely novel, a confidence without reason leading to an 
unbelief as absolute as the belief which a similar confidence in religion 
formerly produced, a positive faith in faithlessness. We ask any one 
who knows English society at all if we exaggerate when we say that 
there are hundreds of able men in England, who, knowing nothing of 
science, disbelieve in God, or rather in God’s government; because, as 
they think, science has dispelled that ancient delusion, who refer hon- 
estly and confidingly to the “authority” of science exactly as men 
once referred, and on the Continent women still refer, to the “ author- 
ity” of the Church ; who regard Professors Huxley, Tyndall, and the 
rest as “directors”’ are supposed to be regarded by faithful Ultra- 
montanes. 

It is in midst of all this, of a controversy which we can say, as 
heartily as the “ Record” or the “ Tablet,” affects “ salvation,” — which, 
that is, must perceptibly affect the relation of man to God for genera- 
tions, —that Sir Stafford Northcote and the “Times,” and the thousands 
who feel with them, advise that the conflict shall become “ discreet ;”’ 
that no man very prominent on either side shall be raised to the chair 
in the recognized Committee of Investigation ; that the leader of the 
Naturalists shall be silenced so far as may be; that all reports on the 
progress of inquiry shall evade the main issues ; that, in short, every- 
body shall go on telling decorous little lies till everybody else is dead. 
We cannot, they say, trust the discretion of Mr. Huxley if opposed. 
Discretion! Do they, then, want Mr. Huxley’s opinions to prevail ? 
It looks very like it; but we are aware that numbers who do not want 
it are of the same way of thinking, and we will just tell them what their 
demand for “ discretion” means. It means that the discussion shall go 
on as fiercely as ever, but in a new and occult language ; that a skepti- 
cism irresistible, because released from the necessity of defense, shall 
spread throughout society, shall grow with every year, and every 
discovery, and every new claim of unopposed “authority,” more and 
more unsparing ; shall saturate the young, and paralyze the middle- 
aged, and shock the old, until at last it breaks out, as every protest 
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against repression at last breaks out, in a flame-of fury, which for a 
time will burn up Faith throughout Great Britain, as it is burning it up 
wherever Ultramontanism has power to do what these “ discreet” men 
of science desire to see done here. It means that a caste is to grow 
up whom the multitude cannot help respecting on account of their 
knowledge, and who are to transmit through ages an occult faith which 
all who are ambitious, or inquisitive, or devoted to truth, will seek to 
know ; which they will learn as a mystery, amid all the attractions 
mystery lends to every science ; and which, when they have learned it, 
will teach them that faith is folly, religion a delusion, its teachers 
obscurantists, and the only truth the truth that Truth is undiscover- 
able. It means that the defenders of supernaturalism, or, as we contend, 
of true science, shall be paralyzed ; that they who can fight only in the 
light shall be forced to a combat in the dusk ; that they shall have no 
arms, while their adversaries are invested with the enchanted weapons 
of the ancient creeds, with the shield of Darknegs, and the sword of 
the Love of Truth, and the jointless armor of an impenetrable Faith. 
It means that we who fight for the existence of the Supernatural as a 
scientific fact, as capable of demonstration as the fusibility of metals, 
are never to be permitted to see our enemies, indeed are never to have 
any enemies, but to be placed like soldiers in a marsh to shoot arrows 
against a blight, to disperse miasma with artillery, to make shade 
brightness with the bayonet, to secure the impossible through conditions 
which are self-contradictory. We are to avoid all that is not orthodox ; 
to say nothing straight out; to leave the defense, say, of a possible 
divine destiny in man to the archdeacon who says such a destiny must 
be, because it is clear that the angel who waved the sword at the gate 
of Eden must have been created after man, and, being created after 
man, proves that man was a creation, and not a development, and 
thinks rubbish of that sort will stop the progress of infidelity. 

But, says the “Times,” —it is not merely a reporter who says it, 
though the words appear in a report, for the “ Times” does not allow 
its reporter to lecture in that style, — Mr. Huxley is so indiscreet. So 
much the better, both for truth and for orthodoxy. If there is one 
thing dangerous to the faith of a people, it is that disbelief should be 
hinted ; should be veiled under sarcastic compliments to faith ; should 
become the secret of the initiated, the arriere pensee of the cultivated ; 
should filter down from mind to mind in silence ; should drop through, as 
it were, from the supper-table to the basement, and nobody be conscious 
that it is dropping till accident reveals the irremediable mischief. This is 
how Voltarianism was diffused, and that is how English Secularism will 
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be if the able respectables like Sir Stafford Northcote continue so 
dreadfully afraid of indiscretions in discussions. Discretion in this sense 
is simply concealmeht of the very thing that ought to be known, — 
namely, the gravity of the moral result involved in the scientific inquiry ; 
a gravity, which, once realized, makes that inquiry not only much more 
exact, but much wider. Take, for instance, this discussion about 
primeval man. It does not really involve any religious point of impor- 
tance ; for, after all, whether man had a lemur for his ancestor or not, 
he is still man: but it is supposed to do so, and look how that suppo- 
sition instantly widens the inquirv. Lawrence went into it as if all the 
data were bones and muscles, Sir John Lubbock includes the history of 
civilization, Mr. Wallace adds a vast mass of facts as to the moral 
instincts of savages, till at last, man being treated fairly as a whole, all 
the facts being examined under the new pressure, Mr. Huxley, who is 
so much dreaded, makes what seems to us the greatest conceivable 
concession to the supernaturalists, — that the chasm between man and 
the brute is beyond measurement, is infinite. There is no point of 
view except one from which the reticence now advocated can be logi- 
cally defended. Of course the unbeliever is not shocked. Suppose 
the observer is orthodox: then surely a frank statement, that certain 
appearances seem inconsistent with the being of a God, is a warning 
not to accept those statements without the inquiry rendered needful by 
that tremendous result ; is infinitely better than a mere hint apparent 
only to the initiated, that, if it were safe to speak, that is what would be 
said. For the interests of the orthodox such a conclusion should be 
stated in its clearest and least discreet form, not in its least “ offensive.” 
Nobody is really injured by plainness except that class represented by 
the “Times ” reporter, which holds, that, next to enthusiasm, the one 
great evil is disturbance ; that nothing is worth a fuss ; that indifference 
is the proper state of mind, even if the subject of indifference is the 
existence of a Creator. That is the true English middle-class state of 
mind ; and the more it is shocked, annoyed, and horrified by indiscre- 
tions like Mr. Huxley’s on the one hand, and Mr. Stokes’s on the other, 
the sooner will it begin to find a reason for the faith that isin it. If we 
only had an “indiscreet” archbishop !— but, that be.ng impossible, 
let us be thankful that we shall next year have an indiscreet President 
of the British Association. 


THE POPULAR PREACHER. 


‘* The public discourses among the Greeks especially ’’ (Christians of the fourth century), 
‘were formed according to the rules for civil eloquence, and were better adapted to call forth 
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the admiration of the rude multitude, who love display, than to amend the heart. And, that 
no folly and no senseless custom might be omitted in their public assemblies, the people 
were allowed to applaud their orators, as had been practiced in the forum and in the thea- 
tres; nay, were instructed both te applaud and to clap the preachers. Who would suppose 
that men professing to despise vainglory, and who were appointed to show to others the 
emptiness of all human things, would become so senseless?’’ — MOSHEIM. 


Hurrah, hurrah for the popular preacher ! 
Hurrah, hurrah for the great Christian teacher ! 
His praises are borne on every gale, 
Re-echoing loud o’er the piercing wail 

Of the stricken sons of sorrow and toil, 

Whose plaintive lament, mid the high turmoil, 
Is smothered beneath the furious flame 

That blazes the popular preacher’s name. 


The Bible well conned, on the end of his tongue, 

He loves to rehearse the old pastoral song 

Of Abram and Isaac and Jacob, the three 

Whose faith might have sunk in the fathomless sea 
All the mountains of sin, the woes of mankind: 
Come, rally the people to worshipthe mind 

That can quote from Genesis on to the end, 

And through both dispensations its gleanings extend ! 


The sages and heroes, the wonders of old, 

The martyrs and saviours and orators bold, 

The poets and scholars of ancient renown, 

With numberless worthies from monarch to clown, 
Behind the dark veil of oblivion recede ; 
Antiquity flees in a hurried stampede: 

Both ancient and modern, the world, in the lurch, 
All agape view the popular man of the church. 


In vain though you look for what he may teach, 

You still must admire his “ eloquent speech.” 

What though, unrewarded, for “reason” you seek, 
While the orator shows a “splendid physique ” ? 

In the absence of “logic,” you still may ngs 

In the full and mellifluent tones of his “ voice.’ 

On the whole, though critics would name him “a@ fraud,” 
Of course you must join when “the people ” applaud. 


His ways are so “taking,” his style is so “neat ;” 
His spirit so catholic, tender, and sweet; 

His works so benevolent, — always designed 

To raise, not himself, but the hopes of mankind, — 
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Behold how the “ masses,” who sin all the week, 
Put on their clean garments, and eagerly seek 
The fruits of his greatness, to lift them above, 
When Sunday returns, with its “labors of love.” 


And then, Sabbath evening, when churches are closed, 
Their pathway to “ Bethel” is still unopposed : 

The popular preacher, to honor the age, 

Steps out of the pulpit, and on to the stage. 

The ‘ theatre meetings,” prolific of good, 

Received his approval: he well understood 

That novelty, scenery, eloquence smooth, 

Would “ draw out the people ” as well as a Booth. 


And here in this temple, where Shakespeare hath been, 
Proclaiming the pathway of life unto men, 

Through actors whose cardinal virtue is razz, 

Our hero, preferring the Cardinal’s cant, 

Replaces the drama with scriptural page, 

Then Jlayfully says, “ All the world is a stage.” 

He preaches the power of the gospel to save 

From sorrow and sin and the fear of the grave. 


The story is old, and unlikely to make 

Unusual stir, or to keep wide awake 

The four thousand: so, with a new start, 

Again he essays to “act well his part ;” 

And, soaring with “eloquénce ” powerfully made, 
Beneath which a Forrest sinks deep into shade, 
He pays a grand tribute, not easy to pen, 

To “Jesus of Nazareth, Saviour of men.” 


*T is all very good, perhaps “up to the times : ” 
The theme is agreeable, so are his rhymes. 

The multitude sit, by the narrative led: 

They have heard it before, — not guite so well said. 
The peerless Chrysostom attention commands, 

But wants to elicit a clapping of hands. 

“T can, and I wé//,” thinks this popular clown : 

“ Before I conclude, I mst ‘bring the house down.’ 


“ But with Bible and Jesus, somehow, I doubt 
That I shall be able to fetch it about. 

Well will it read, when to-morrow I’m lauded, 
For being to-night so loudly applauded. 

But how to devise, how to vary my song, 

And escape the trite censure, — ‘ Rather too long.’ 
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I’ve dwelt on my theme till it’s grown somewhat scant: 
Oh, ho! thank Aés stars, Vil try General Grant!” 


So General Grant, the hero of war, 

Executive, too, of national law, 

Is called an exemplar ; and every young man, 
Regardless of color, religion, or clan, 

Is invited to join the orator’s rant, 

With the novel ascription, “* Worthy is Grant!” 
But where is the “Lamb”? Alas for his cause! 
Just then comes a burst of uxbounded applause ! 


The “sermon” was done, the meeting adjourned. 
We asked our companion what he had learned : 

*“ That golden-mouthed rhapsodists, eager for fame, 
Excel in excomita, and, for a name, 

Compromise manhood, religion, and Saviour, 
Gauging their private and public behavior, 

Under the guise of ‘our God and Creator,’ 

By the popular voice in the world’s theatre.” 


“Were you, last night, at the theatre meeting ?” 
Queried a stranger, a third party greeting. 

“No, I was not; but they say it was splendid, 
Especially where the orator ended. 

Such an eloquent tribute, the papers say, 

Has not been spoken for many a day. 

And then the applause! what a fine compliment 
Alike to the priest and our dear President !” 


Then hurrah, hurrah for the popular preacher ! 
Hurrah, hurrah for the great Christian teacher ! 
Ye people, adore the eloquent god, 
And, humbly saluting, “ pass under his rod.” 
Ye haughty, obey him; ye humble, implore ; 
Ye critics, his laurels fail not to restore ; 
Nor dare to make public your fr/vate opinions, 
Unless they conduce to the spread of his minions. 
es 


Tue Californians have a way of their own, and give their 
opinions of things, “both secular and religious,” with great 
freedom, as becomes a free people. Their editors and corre- 
spondents are always bright and wide-awake ; thanks, perhaps, 


to an occasional earthquake. The following, from the “ San- 
Io 
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Francisco Chronicle,” has much good sense ; and, if any think it 
in some degree “ irreverent,” they must remember that the writer, 
from his point of view, sees the thing differently, and feels no 
more reverence for a “jolly camp-meeting” than for a lively and 
well-got-up menagerie. Yet, for all this, he may not be an evil- 
minded person, nor low born or bred. 


A JOLLY CAMP-MEETING. 
LINDEN, Sept. 20, 1869. 

To-day being Sunday, the natives poured in from the surrounding country. 
The San-Joaquin valley is inhabited by a prosperous people. They drive 
many fine horses before fine buggies ; and, as to dress, their females seem as if 
imported direct from Montgomery Street. We have now four ministers, four 
pieces of evangelical artillery planted for a protracted siege on the sinner. 
Conversions are not expected at first. To get matters wound up to a con- 
version pitch, several days of preparatory preaching, praying, singing, 
beseeching, and exhorting, are necessary. The Lord is anxious to save 
sinners, yet he must be importuned to the last degree before he will send 
down his power to save them. In our inmost hearts we think this manifests 
a sort of capricious childishness on the part of Deity. But we dare not so 
much as breathe this thought to ourselves. 


OUR MINISTERS. 

The four pieces of evangelical artillery present range from six to eighteen 
pounders, of the old-fashioned, smooth-bore, flint-lock persuasion, making 
much noise when they go off. But they frequently flash in the pan, and 
sometimes scatter like a sprung goose-gun barrel, number thirteen. The 
six-pounder is a light, airy sort of evangel, fond of describing the joys of 
heaven, and likening the soul longing for immortal bliss to a bird of paradise 
beating its wings against the bars of its cage. He interests the sinner. 
The ten-pounder is emotional, and always cries on reaching the second head 
of his discourse. He affects principally the female sinner. The fourteen- 
pounder batters and thunders away at sin point-blank, with an occasional 
discharge of Greek fire at backsliders. He terrifies the sinner. The last, 
the eighteen-pounder, does the gray, fatherly, impressive, and patriarchal, — 
seems to be a confidential adviser of the Deity, and probably at times cor- 
rects some of his mistakes. He awes the sinner. They preach principally the 
merciless gospel ; the avenging God ; the eternity of hell; the “glory land,” 
where the sole business of existence is to sit by the “ other shore,” and sing 
praises ; the vanity of this present existence and of all earthly things. I 
have been told here that this world was the meanest of all the orbs; that, in 
consequence of sin, the animal and vegetable kingdom were dwarfed and 
imperfect ; that in olden time land bore more wheat to an acre than at pres- 
ent, —cause of decrease, sin; that men were of gigantic stature, skeletons 
having been found eighteen feet high, — cause of modern pigmyism, sin ; that 
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animals, too, were larger, —cause of shrinkage, sin ; that the earth was inter- 
nally diseased, full of fiery corruption, suppurating in earthquakes, volcanoes 
and lava, —cause, man’s sin. I am growing in grace and knowledge. 


THE SERMONS. 


The sermons in most cases are made up of Scriptural quotations, thus 
strung together: “ The text, to which we invite your attention this afternoon, 
may be found in Genesis, first chapter, third verse, — ‘ And God said, Let 
there be light.’ No man, my friends, at the present day pretends to deny 
the existence of a God. For the heavens declare the work of his hands, and 
the earth is his footstool. The words ‘Let there be light,’ my friends, pro- 
ceeded out of the mouth of God at or about the same time of creation, when 
the earth was without form or void, and the waters were upon the face of the 
earth. Light, my friends, is one of the beneficences of a merciful God to 
fallen and sinful man. For we have all sinned and gone astray even as lost 
sheep; and there is no one righteous,—no, not one. Let there be light. 
The light referred to in the text, my friends, means the light of the sun; but 
we have the light of the gospel shed abroad in our hearts. O sinner! turn 
unto this light, turn! turn your feet from the broad road that leadeth unto 
destruction, and many there be that walk therein. Oh, turn, ere you fall into 
the bottomless pit, where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched ! 
Flee from the wrath to come! Again let there be light. [Here the preacher 
wipes the perspiration from his face, and returns to the serious consideration 
of his text, the chorus of “amens” from the brethren partly subsiding.] 
The Scriptures command us, saying, ‘ Let your light shine.’ For no man 
having a candlestick, putteth it under a bushel so that it shall be hid. My 
brethren, some of us are hiding our candlesticks under bushels. We are 
lukewarm. We are not bringing the first fruits to the altar. We have not 
entirely renounced the world, the flesh, and the devil. Set your affections on 
things above. Lay up treasure in heaven, where moth or rust doth not 
corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. Again, let there be light. Ever 
since the Mosaic creation, my friend, mankind have used light. Men, and 
women too, grow in the light, eat in the light, drink in the light, marry in the 
light, and die in the light. Sinner! there is a light in hell burning for you. 
If you will walk in the way of the ungodly, yours will be the endless tor- 
ments of the damned. For with God there is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning. Not one jot nor tittle of his word shall fail. O sinner! 
now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation. L: y hold on the 
promises ; take up your cross, and join the shining throng, pressing on to- 
wards the happy land of Canaan, where, with crowns of gold upon our heads, 
we shall surround the great white throne, singing and praising God forever- 
more.” 

A COMMENTARY. 

Now this style of sermon can go on just so long as Scripture holds out ; 
and the invoice of Biblical phrases from Genesis to Revelation is very large. 
I am no despiser of the Bible. I believe it is good for counsel, for medita- 
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tion, and for exhortation ; but I think the Methodist Church South, and many 
other churches, would have more communicants about their altars did they 
draw less heavily for their inspiration on Scripture, and more from the foun- 
tain of everyday events and everyday experience. I see, during the de- 
livery of these sermons, San-Joaquin-Valley girls, young wives and young 
men, dull listeners, listless listeners, or no listeners at all, laughing, chatting 
in whispers, or watching their prettyehildren play in the straw; nor do I 
blame them for so doing. 
THE “POWER.” 


A woman in a poke bonnet had a touch of the “power” just after the 
afternoon service, jumped up and down, clapped her hands vigorously for ten 
minutes, crying out the while that Jesus was near, dear, and glorious to her 
soul. What next? Why, in five minutes after, service being over, she was 
walking about with some companions, chatty, cheerful; talking, I judged, 
about common, everyday matters, the agony over, the intense solicitude for 
a “dying, fallen world ” entirely forgotten for the time. This religious fervor 
is a mystery tome. It can so readily be put on and off. There are women 
here who can kneel and pray; call themselves and their neighbors the]jun- 
worthiest of the unworthy; go into an agony of soul on account of the 
danger of the unconverted ; induce you to think that their present distress 
of mind will not be abated at any rate for that day ; and in ten seconds after 
that prayer is over, and the hymn has commenced, they will be singing away 
with religious cheerfulness, while their restless, prying eyes note every 
movement in the congregation, watching the arrival of the last be-ribboned, 
raindow-hued country lass, and looking reproof at her vanity of earthly 
apparel. In twenty seconds more, providing services be over, they are 
skaking hands, laughing with some new-comer, and going into all the ecsta- 
sies consequent on meeting old acquaintances. They have great power, 
certainly, in throwing themselves from one condition of mind to another. 
Then they receive the sermon with that knowing air of self-satisfied piety : 
their faces seem to say, as the preacher belabors his text, “ Yes, we know, 
we know, — very true; we are old soldiers on the road to salvation; we’ve 
been on intimate terms with God a long time. It is a subject of awful 
moment, indeed ; but there’s nothing in it now for us.” I knew some of this 
order of women of old. They shook me, pulled my ears, griped my arm in 
their bony hands, when I was a little Sunday-school boy, and they were my 
teachers. They disgusted me with heaven because they assured me, in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, that they were bound for the Land of 
Canaan. However, I do not object to these camp-meeting ecstasies. I have 
no right to. It is a part of the “good time,” for which ‘the ministers so 
energetically pray. Only it puzzles me to know how the God of the uni- 
verse, the owner, regulator, supervisor, and overseer of all these worlds and 
systems of worlds, can be rejoiced or honored in “sending down a power,” 
which shall cause a female, in a poke bonnet, to jump up and down, clap her 
hands, and sing out in such a manner that full two-thirds of the sons and 
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daughters of Adam in sight and hearing shall be either amused, wonder- 
struck, or disgusted. 


Havine noticed that “THe Rapica furnishes a medium for the 
freest expression of thought to interest all earnest minds, and not 
having to consult denominational or party interest,” is the reason of 
my taking the liberty of penning the following questions ; for I hold 
that none but the like, who are free, are capable of answering. 

Why has the human family failed to make something out of nothing 
for at least the last six “housand years? 

Why is every act, whether made by man or beast, exactly i accord- 
ance with everything else? 

Why is one of the worst sins on record the world ever witnessed the 
only hope of salvation of all Christendom ? 

Why was man placed on the mean between extremes at all times, 
and under all circumstances? 

Why do we invariably lose in quantity what we gain in quality? 

Why do perfect health and fatal disease enter at the same door? 

Why is the gratification of having just equal to the anxiety of retain- 
ing or fear of losing? 

Why can we not value a thing we are not afraid of losing? or why 
does that we value most give us the most anxiety and trouble? 

Why are smiling and laughing the only ingredients whining and cry- 
ing are made of? 

Why does life produce death, and death life? 

Why do we not see God’s ways equal? 

Why cannot one who has reasoned himself gray and almost blind 
tell when to migrate on the approach of winter as well as a wild goose, 
or when the storm is approaching as well as a tame one? 


A gentleman in the State of New York sends two new sub- 
scriptions, and the above, which we print that he may, if pos- 
sible, get his questions answered, — stipulating only that those 
who venture in that direction will endeavor to accompany their 
MS. as he has done with ¢wo subscriptions. One may be the 
writer’s, if the other is a zew one. 


Joun Wess will begin a course of eight Sunday Evening 
Lectures at the Hall of the Parker Fraternity, No. 554 Wash- 
ington Street, on the evening of October 31st, to be continued 
on successive Sunday evenings, at 7 I-2 o'clock. Admission, 
50 cts., at the door. These eight lectures will be devoted to 
moral and religious subjects. Subject of the first lecture: 
“Moral Ideas in Nature and in Man.” 


WE continue our extracts from the Free Religious Report : — 


The Free Religious Association. Why free? why religious? I do not 
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know that I have enjoyed more freedom in its domain than elsewhere. True 
freedom and true obligation are hard to come at; and it is easier for us to 
vote ourselves free than to make ourselves free. I do not know whether 
transcendental freedom is to be entertained at all, as a thing attainable. We, 
who have come together in the hospitable parlor of Chestnut Street, have 
not been able by this step to enfranchise ourselves. On the contrary, so 
soon as one of us spoke, so soon did his imprisonment become evident to 
some one else. A thought B’s radicalism as narrow as B considered A’s 
orthodoxy to be. Cis as much hampered by his anti-Puritan re-action, as 
D by his Puritan inheritance. In so far as classes may be recognized in 
an assembly at once so mixed in character and so limited in number, each 
class finds in the other a fault of narrowness and of misapprehension. Each 
may well desire enlargement for all. Our Association, then, must work hard 
to deserve, in any high sense, its name. Iam sure that it will only be free 
in proportion as it is religious; and I wish I knew how to point out to 
it the way to attain these goods in one, which can never be attained in 
separation. 

That there is very little religion in mere speculation, a short-hand report 
of any controversy will abundantly attest. The quarry is started. There is 
at first a certain order and comeliness in the pursuit. But order in action 
only obeys order in thought. There is soon a pell-mell hurry to bring down 
the bird, with a good deal of “ Devil take the hindmost,” or last speaker. 
And if the bird is brought down, its feathers will be much ruffled, and its 
fair life, perhaps, extinct. The necessity of hunting up an opponent, and the 
inevitable desire to put him in the wrong, heightens the human interest of 
these scenes, but interferes with their divine instructiveness. Now, I be- 
lieve that controversy promotes freedom, and that untrammeled discussion 
is invaluable to religion. But there is a very nice line of demarcation 
between what is instructive, and what is simply confusing. The losing of 
this line reduces discussion to a game, a high game, — an Olympian game, if 
you will, played by gods and godesses ; but still a game, compared to the 
exigencies of the time and its demands. — Fulza Ward Howe. 


If this movement of ours means anything, it means not a little petty 
denial, not a little criticism, not a textual discussion, not a sum in addition 
or subtraction, like Bishop Colenso’s books, not a bit of historical analysis, 
like Strauss or Renan. These are trivial things : these do not touch people : 
these do not reach the universal heart. The universe needs an affirmation, 
not a denial; and the religious movement, that had not for its centre the 
assertion of something, would be condemned already to degenerate into a 
sect by the time it had the misfortune to get fairly born. 

It is because we who come here believe something in common, not be- 
cause we deny something in particular, that our coming together is of any 
value. Who cares what a man denies? He does not live on that: that is 
not his substance. When a physician inquires as to a man’s diet, he does 
not ask what a man has refused to eat, but what he has eaten: that is what 
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builds upa man. It is the affirmation of the Free-Religious movement that 
makes it strong. An affirmation that takes in not only one man’s belief, but 
all men’s belief, —is not that a positive faith? Here, let us suppose, is an 
organization that has met this week somewhere ; and every man who comes 
upon its platform comes with his religion stereotyped into some creed, and 
everything else is shut off that platform. That is affirmation, is it? Yes: 
it is the affirmation of one thing, and the negation of everything else. And 
when the old religious teacher and his opponent come together on this plat- 
form, and each in turn speaks his mind freely, you call that denial. We call 
the other the denial, and this the affirmation. The affirmation that recognizes 
not only one creed, but the dignity, value, and worth of all, —that is what is 
recognized here as religion. I do not understand it when I am told that my 
attitude is that of denial only, while I fifd that that which shuts me out of 
the churches is not so much that I deny some little things which they be- 
lieve, as that I believe whole centuries of history, and whole races of 
humanity, that they all deny ; while they shut themselves into their little 
tabernacle, and say only one creed has any fonndation in it. I am not sepa- 
rated from evangelical religion because it attributes the divine inspiration to 
Jesus, but because it denies it to all others. It is their denial, not their 
affirmation, which separates me from them. When they tell me Jesus taught 
a gospel of love, I say 1 believe it. Plato taught a gospel of love before 
him, and you deny it. If they say, “Jesus taught, it is better to bear an 
injury than to retaliate,” I say, “Yes: but so did Aristotle, before Jesus 
was born. I will accept it as the statement of Jesus if you will admit that 
Aristotle said it too.” I am willing that any man should come before us, and 
say, “Jesus taught that you must love your enemies, — it is written in the 
Bible ;” but, if he will open the old manuscript of Diogenes Laertius, he 
may there read, in texts that have never been disputed, that the Greek phi- 
losophers, half a dozen of them, in words as well authenticated as any liter- 
ature can be, said the same before Jesus was born. The brotherhood of 
man is a sacred thing to think of, —a sublime thing to teach. When the 
Greek tragedians taught the brotherhood of man before the Christian dis- 
pensation, was it less sacred than it became after Jesus came on earth, and 
repeated it? There is this difference between the attitude of natural reli- 
gion, and the attitude of any sectarianism, even the widest Christian secta- 
rianism — that, while natural religion recognizes every voice of God that ever 
spoke through the soul of man, Christian sectarianism only admits the 
utterance of one pure soul to be divine. 

‘Affirmation! There is no affirmation except the belief in universal natural 
religion : all else is narrowness and sectarianism, though it call itself by the 
grandest name, compared with that. It impoverishes a man: it keeps his 
sympathy in one line of religious communication: it takes all the spiritual 
life of the race, and says, “ All of this, that was not an effluence from Jesus, 
you must set aside.” And so it makes you a member in full standing of some 
little sect, all of whose ideas, all of whose thoughts, revolved in the mind of 
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some one narrow-minded theologian who founded it. It shuts you up there ; 
and you die, suffocated for want of God’s free air outside. — 7. W. Higgin- 
Son. 


It seems to me, if I may say what I feel is a reconciling word, that, the 
nearer we come to the spirit of Christ, the nearer we shall come to those 
who appear not to wish to assert that name of Christ respecting themselves ; 
that those who are the most Christian in spirit will say the least about it. 
For I suppose that Jesus Christ did not come to preach Christianity. Chris- 
tianity, the Church, no doubt, was the result of Christ’s preaching ; but he 
did not come to preach it. He came to preach the truth: and we shall be 
nearest to him, not when we preach Christianity, not when we preach the 
Church, not even when we preach Christ; but when we preach Christ’s 
preaching, which he made as broad as the truth. The Church was the result ; 
but it was a result, as many things are results, of causes which it did not 
resemble. You may have been in some great cavern, and seen the sparkling, 
beautiful-shaped, finger-like stalactites that hang on the roof of the cavern ; 
but from the dropping from these beautiful, sparkling, crystalline stalactites, 
there is formed a dark, amorphous, yet somewhat interesting mass, called 
stalagmite. The original truth is the stalactite ; and the Church is the dark, 
amorphous stalagmite. We are not to preach that stalagmite of the Church, 
but to preach the truth as Christ preached it, or in the spirit in which he 
spoke. 

Christ is regarded as a mediator between God and man. A mediator 
undoubtedly he became between God and man. He has been such to mill- 
ions. But the office of a mediator is to introduce ; that is, Christ introduces 
you to God. Certainly then, like any other introducer, doing his office 
generously, he leaves you to private conversation with the Being to whom he 
introduces you. You may have been present on some great occasion, when 
hundreds or thousands of persons were introduced by one man —the mayor 
of a city, perhaps—to some great author, general, or president; but, the 
moment a man was introduced, the mediator stood aside, and let the man 
speak for himself to the person to whom he was introduced. So, I think, 
the office of mediator, so far as Christ exercised it, was simply to bring us 
into immediate relation with God. That is the true mediation. 

Once more.. I think Jesus came simply to be the voice of the moral sen- 
timent. He refers you back to the moral sentiment, and is the voice of 
that, and only in the strength of your own moral sentiment can you under- 
stand one word that he says. 

I think if the two sides would look at these three principles, — that Jesus 
came, not to preach Christianity, but truth; that he came, not to be a medi- 
ator, but to bring us into immediate relation with God; and that he came, 
not to be, and never pretended to be, the author of the moral sentiment, but 
only its voice, -—I say, if the two sides would look at these three principles, 
they would find themselves more agreed than perhaps they imagine. — C. A. 
Bartol, D.D. 
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With this idolatry of Jesus, in the midst of which the spirit of Jesus is 
crucified, it is well that there should be an earnest, independent protest 
against the false uses and abuses of Christianity, and the consequent dis- 
grace which is brought upon the name. I like the name if interpreted to 
mean what I think Jesus intended to teach, — not a religion of sect, pitting one 
denomination against another, but a religion that should bring the whole 
world into one large brotherhood of relationship, recognizing God as the 
Father, and binding all men and all women to the light which the Spirit 
sheds directly to the inner consciousness of every human soul. — Aaron M. 
Powell. 


The human race is in the dismantled, water-logged boat of selfishness, 
floating on the lifeless ocean of Time. Christians, in the life-boat, Jesus 
Christ, are trying to save the human race; and Radicals in the boat are 
trying to scuttle it, and swamp the last hope of man. The race is dead and 
dying. Assyria is dead, Egypt is dead, Greece is dead, Carthage is dead, 
and Rome, imperial Rome, is dead; and we have now only the shattered 
monuments of their greatness as their tombstones. Japan is dying, China 
is dying, India is dying, Asia is dying, and Africa and the world are dying ; 
and all the dead and all the dying are poisoned with the virus of selfishness ; 
and Christian people, bearing the elixir of eternal life, — Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour of men, —in the chalice of the Bible, are seeking to press this life- 
giving draught to the lips—the parched, fevered, burning lips —of the 
nations of the world ; and the Radicals stand by with the iron club of their 
negative criticism in their hands, and they are striving to dash from the lips 
of the dying people of the world this elixir of life, and to leave them hope- 
less and in despair. O friends! abandon such strife; turn away from it, © 
and come and join with us, who, under the leadership of the Prince Imman- 
uel, glorious Captain of our salvation, are now moving onward and onward 
to victory.. Jesus Christ is leading his army to victory and peace, and his 
army is the Union army for God and humanity. Come, then, and enroll 
yourselves under his leadership, —come and join yourselves with us; and, 
by and by, you, with us, shall lift up the hallelujah song of triumph, when 
Christ shall reign over all the earth. — Fesse Fones. 


I remember, when I was a child, there was an old man, who used to go 
up and down the streets of the town where I lived, stopping at every house, 
and asking for cider, and for charity; and I remember how often a moral 
lesson was pointed to all of us children by this example. The man had been 
a playmate and a schoolmate of my father; he had grown to manhood, and 
gone down and down, by drunkenness and dissipation, until he went from 
door to door in this hopeless way. But he was never turned from my father’s 
house. A bit of bread and shelter were given to this man, however worth- 
less, who had been my father’s playmate. Once he came there sober; and 
I remember how my mother said to him, that she remembered when his 
light-brown locks floated over rosy cheeks, and his merry voice rang out + 
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with the other boys’. “ You were so good a scholar,” she said ; “and you 
might be so good a man, to-day, if you would only try.” 1 had never seen 
a man weep before ; but the strong man bent his head, and great sobs shook 
his body, as this inner voice not only reminded him of what he had been, 
but of the golden possibilities yet within his grasp. I do not think a man 
ever becomes so lost and fallen that he does not see it. 


‘* As on the White Sea’s charmed shore, 
The Parsee sees his holy hill 
With dunnest smoke-clouds curtained o’er, 
Yet knows beneath them evermore 
The low, pale fire is quivering still ; 
So, underneath its clouds of sin, 
The heart of man retaineth yet 
Gleams of its holy origin : 
And half-quenched stars that never set, 
Dim colors of its faded bow, 
And early beauty, linger there, 
And o’er its wasted desert blow 
Faint breathings of the morning air.” 


Lucy Stone. 


Social science clears out all the rubbish of your bad neighborhoods, lets 
the sunlight and air in ; and then religion is emancipated, because the will of 
a man is the whole of the man. It is not one particular function of the 
brain which is his personal volition, but it is the whole function of the man, 
from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot: all his members have got 
to be in perfect order, that the man may have a perfect and instantaneous 
volition. He has got to be in perfect health ; no scrofula in his blood; no 
dyspepsia, like a vulture, gnawing at his liver and his stomach ; no bad blood 
mounting to disturb the cells of his brain. Social science teaches a man 
how to plant himself fairly and squarely upon his feet; to have perfect and 
instantaneous volition; always competent for himself; always ready to meet 
the crisis; always capable, with a clear, temperate, and healthy brain, of 
listening to that voice which has been so beautifully alluded to by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, — the voice which was the first speech of the divine mind to Theodore 
Parker, and which made conscience the arbiter of his career. It must be a 
healthy brain to hear that voice ; not a muddled one, not one dulled with 
drink and narcotics, but a clear brain like the brain of a little child. That 
is the kingdom of heaven. First health, sanity, pure blood; then a perfect 
and religious will. Therefore social science can go hand in hand with reli- 
gion, the adequate helpmeet and handmaid of religion, but no further. It 
can say to a man, “I will prolong your life twenty years; if you will do so 
and so, I will add twenty years to your activity: but it can go no further. It 
can prevent graves from being dug for many years ; but it stops at the grave’s 
brink, and there the hope and the ideal of religion take up the poor sinking 
and failing mind and heart, and open to them the vast perspective which we 
call our trust in personal immortality ; and that is the instinct implanted from 
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the beginning in the mind of every human being, which bids him look forward 
to an ever-widening and ever-deepening stretch of pure and holy living be- 
yond this world, in places where social science cannot reach, but where the 
man shall be forever capable of taking care of himself, always competent, 
like the soldiers of our memory. This is life eternal: to be so trained in 
soul and body, that, wherever the spot may be, we shall find ourselves capa- 
ble of. doing God some service. — Fohn Weiss. 


And I think there is hope when a religion is presented to the people, 
which is not only in favor of free thought and free speech, but which en- 
deavors also to benefit the physical condition of humanity. There never 
was, there never can be, such a thing as true pleasure in vice or crime ; and 
yet the land is full of them, because, as I think, the social condition of the 
people is not cared for as it ought to be at the present moment. I agree 
with the sentiment of that great social reformer, Robert Owen, that the 
characters of men are formed for them, instead of by them; and, conse- 
quently, I think the influence of circumstances in this country, rather than 
any natural or inherent depravity in mankind, accounts for the degradation 
and vice and crime that prevail in every section of the country. Let us not, 
then, suppose that it is owing to any natural or inherent depravity that this 
state of things exists, but only in the fact that the true remedy for social 
evils has not yet been put into practice ; but, when the remedy is applied, 
the reform will be complete. And it is a great sign of the times, my friends, 
that Radicals and Liberals and free-thinking men are doing what lies in their 
power for the promotion of this great reform. 

Let men, if they can do no better, dream of a hereafter, to which I have 
no kind of objection; but the hereafter must be according to the present, 
and, if people live well in the present, they have the best preparation for the 
future. But to go into the future unprepared by the present may, perhaps, 
for anything I know to the contrary, be the same routine over again. But 
be that as it may, I am getting beyond my depth: I do not know anything 
about these matters; I do not pretend to know. Being finite, frail, and 
imperfect, I do not presume to understand the in@nite, and therefore I con- 
fine my thoughts here ; for I think there is enough to do in this world, and 
more than enough, to occupy all our time in improving the condition of the 
people here. And those who believe in the hereafter should not object to 
the doctrine, because he who is right to-day will probably be right to- 
morrow. That there are those in the community who entertain these aspir- 
ations, and are endeavoring, by the aid of social science, to improve society 
and even religion itself, is one of the hopeful signs of the times. 

‘* Raising their voices in a chant sublime, 
They sing the glory of the coming time, 
When error shall decay, and truth grow strong, 
And right shall reign supreme, and vanquish wrong.” 


Horace Seaver. 
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THE GIANT CITIES OF BASHAN; AND SYRIA’s HOLy PLAces. By Rev. 
J. L. Porter, A.M. New York. 1866. Pp. 377. 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL CAUCASUS AND BASHAN. By Douglas W. Fresh- 
field. London. 1869. 8vo, pp. 509. 


The former of these books, published in London early in 1865, and re- 
printed in New York a year after, is an attempt to persuade its readers not 
only that a race of giants formerly existed in Bashan, and built its cities 
four thousand years ago, but that its writer has seen and touched those 
same cities still existing there; and that, therefore, the representations of 
the Hebrew Scriptures about these and all other things are to be taken as 
literally correct and exact. Throughout the whole book it is taken for 
granted that every part of the Bible is “God’s Word,” and that, therefore, 
such mention of a race of giants and their cities as occurs in Deuteronomy 
and elsewhere deserves the fullest credit, not merely as authentic human 
history, but as dictated with infallible accuracy by God himself. A good 
idea of this style of pious assumption in the book may be gained from its 
opening paragraph, as follows : — 


“BASHAN AND ITS GIANT CITIES. 


“Bashan is the land of sacred romance. From the remotest historic 
period down to our own day, there has ever been something of mystery, and 
of strange, wild interest, connected with that old kingdom. In the memora- 
ble raid of the Arab chiefs of Mesopotamia into eastern and central Pales- 
tine, we read that the “Rephaim in Ashteroth-Karnaim,” bore the first 
brunt of the onset. The Rephaim, that is, “the giants,” for such is the 
meaning of the name, — men of stature, beside whom the Jewish spies said 
long afterwards that they were as grasshoppers (Num. xiii. 33). These were 
the aboriginal inhabitant#of Bashan, and probably of the greater part of 
Canaan. Most of them died out, or were exterminated at a very early 
period: but a few remarkable specimens of the race — such as Goliath, and 
Sippai, Lahmi (1 Chron. xx.)— were the terror of the Israelites, and the. 
champions of their foes, as late as the time of David; and, strange to say, 
traditionary memorials of these primeval giants exist even now in almost 
every section of Palestine, in the form of graves of enormous dimensions, —as 
the grave of Abel, near Damascus, ¢hirty feet long ; that of Setti in Anti-Leb- 
anon, about the same size ; and that of Noah, in Lebanon, which measures no 
less than seventy yards! The capital and stronghold of the Rephaim in 
Bashan was Ashteroth-Karnaim; so called from the goddess there wor- 
shiped, — the mysterious “ two-horned Astarte.” We shall presently see, if 
my readers will accompany me in my proposed tour, that the cities built and 
occupied some forty centuries ago by those old giants exist even yet. I 
have traversed their streets; I have opened the doors of their houses; I 
have slept peacefully in their long-deserted halls.” 
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The preface to Mr. Freshfield’s book, just published, contains the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 


“In the course of our wanderings we visited two countries well known 
indeed by name to the general reader, but concerning which vague and in 
some respects incorrect impressions are frequently entertained. A truthful 
traveler may do as good service by destroying illusions as by bringing for- 
ward fresh information ; and I have felt bound to record our conviction that 
the belief that there are ‘giant cities’ in Bashan is as unfounded as the still 
more prevalent idea that all the men in the Caucasus are brave, and all the 
women beautiful.” 


Mr. Freshfield had read the Rev. Mr. Porter’s book, and one of the ob- 
jects of the former was to see the wonders which the latter had described. 
In regard to these, I copy three paragraphs, including the first impressions 
and the final conclusions of Mr. Freshfield. 


“Under its ancient name of Kerioth, Kureiyeh is one of the places dis- 
tinguished by having had a special judgment pronounced on it by Jeremiah. 
We explored its ruins on foot, and found an old tank, beside which is a 
curious edifice supported by stumpy columns. We saw no stone doors 
equal to those at Ghusam, and the houses were all more or less dilapidated. 
On the whole, though we strove to repress our feelings,;we were decidedly 
disappointed with the first of the ‘giant cities.’ I thus recorded, on the 
evening of the same day, the impression made on us by the famous stone 
houses attributed by some recent writers to the Rephaim mentioned in Deu- 
teronomy: ‘Among many houses, the comparatively recent date of which 
is evidenced by fragments of Roman sculpture built up into the interior 
walls, a few of earlier times probably exist. These may be of the time of 
> ry may not: there is nothing to show they were built by giants.’ ” 
— Pp. 38, 39. 

a March 25th. — The night was disturbed by rain-storms and howling 
dogs: the latter we quieted by firing off a revolver at one of the noisiest. 
No more formidable animals made their appearance ; and we had not the 
luck of Mr. Porter and his friends, who, during the night they spent within 
the Lejah, were surrounded by jackals, wolves, and hyenas, and afterwards 
somewhat naively congratulated themselves on the fulfillment of Isaiah’s 
remarkable prediction, ‘The wild beasts of the desert shall also meet with 
the wild beasts of the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow.’ ”” — P. 52. 

“ All that we observed confirmed our opinion that the stone houses — 
which, from their peculiar construction, and especially from the rude mas- 
siveness of their stone doors, window shutters, and rafters, have been repre- 
sented as of extreme antiquity — are of comparatively modern date. Surely 
no one without a preconceived theory to support will maintain that where 
every public building — whether temple, theatre, triumphal arch, tomb, or 
church —is of Roman or later date, the private dwellings are, as a rule, 
eighteen hundred years older. ; 

“In the larger buildings, the frequent use of the arch, and the introduc- 
tion of classical ornamentation, are of themselves proofs of a late origin; 
and our wish to recognize in the smaller and ruder houses the dwelling 
places of a prehistoric race was frequently frustrated by the discovery of 
friezes and classical inscriptions built into their interior walls. The stone 
dvuors and shutters, which attract the attention of all travelers, are character- 
istic of the country, not of any period in its history, and we found them alike 
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in the Roman temple, the Christian church, and the Saracenic mosque. The 
finest specimens, notably that of which a picture is given in Mr. Porter’s 
book, are covered with Roman ornaments. 

“ The Pentateuch tells us that Bashan was once inhabited by giants ; and 
it has been argued that the size of the stone houses shows that they were 
built by a race of abnormal stature, and proves the date of their construc- 
tion. In reality, however, the private dwellings are the reverse of gigantic, 
and the rooms they contain are to modern ideas small. If gates are some- 
times found eight feet in height, they are, as far as we saw, always in posi- 
tions where animals as well as men had occasion to pass under them; and 
those found at the present day in similar situations are of the same dimen- 
sions. The stone doors guarding the entrances io the vineyards around 
Tabreez are larger and more massive than any we saw in Bashan. 

“The extent and number of the ruined towns are used as an argument 
that they are the*remains of the sixty fenced cities conquered and destroyed 
by Moses. Travelers are too apt to forget that Syria formed a portion of the 
Christian empire of Constantinople, and that in the fifth century there were 
thirty-three Christian bishops in the Hauran alone. The population which 
built the churches and the theatres was quite numerous enough to have filled 
the ruined houses which now remain. If any buildings older than our era 
still exist in the Hauran, they are, I believe, exceptions, and do not disprove 
our conclusion that a false impression is given by describing the ruins of 
Bozrah, Kunawat, Suweida, and Shuhba, — in fact, those of Roman provin- 
cial towns, — as ‘ giant cities.’ It is not of Og, but of the Antonines, not of 
the Israelitish, but of the Saracenic conquest, that most modern travelers in 
the Hauran will be reminded.” — 7. 57-59. 


Here are two different conclusions drawn by two different travelers re- 
specting the region visited and carefully examined’ by them both. Such 
diversity of opinion is constantly happening, and is one of the most natural 
things in the world. A man’s eyes see the things they have been educated 
to see, and his faculty of reason takes the course it has been trained to take. 
Place Prof. Agassiz and a merchant and a poet on the coast of Florida for a 
day, and let each write a report of what he saw and thought there, and you 
will have three entirely different reports, though all three may be honest and 
trustworthy. 

In the case of our two travelers in Bashan, the opinions formed are not 
only different, but contradictory. What are we, the untraveled, to think in 
this contingency? Is the scale of probability evenly balanced ? or is there 
any circumstance fairly leading us to trust the eye and the judgment of one 
of these observers rather than of the other, or of one of them Zess than the 
other ? 

It seems to me there is a reason why one of them should be trusted less 
than the other. Mr. Porter belongs to a class which, in England as in this 
country, is accustomed to make false pretences and false declarations in mat- 
ters that concern their religion. In other things they may deceive or they 
may not deceive, according to circumstances; but in certain points of reli- 
gion — certain points deemed fundamental to their system, though incapable 
of support by fact or reason — they are accustomed to deceive, and to allow 
themselves in deception. For instance, demonstrate ever so thoroughly to 
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a member of Mr. Porter’s church that different portions of the Bible irrec- 
oncilably contradict each other, and he will no less, the next Sunday, de- 
clare to the children of his ‘‘ Sabbath-school class” that every part of that 
book was given by infallible inspiration of God. Or demonstrate to him 
ever so thoroughly that this Bible, which he calls inspired and infallible, 
always means the seventh day of the week, Saturday, whenever it enjoins 
the keeping of a weekly Sabbath, and he will no less tell his unfortunate 
children that this same Bible requires them to observe Sunday, the first day 
of the week, as a Sabbath. On common and secular subjects he holds 
falsehood to be unjustifiable; on the points above mentioned, and others 
like them, he “says that which is not” for the glory of God. 

Now, when a person of this sort undertakes a journey, and writes a book 
for the very purpose of bolstering up one of the peculiar theological theories 
of the group of sects to which he belongs, one cannot help remembering 
the disregard of truth and honesty which they use in supporting those theo- 
ries athome. Mr. Porter’s object is to make people think that the Jehovah 
of the Jews is identical with the universal Father to whom Jesus points us ; 
that the writings of various persons, in different ages, now bound together 
under the name of the Bible, are all, and equally, the “ Word of God;” 
and that the mythological features of those ancient writings are as worthy of 
reverent acceptance and full credence as any portions of them. The reports 
of such a writer, and pre-eminently his inferences and conclusions, should 
be taken, I think, with many grains of allowance. c. K. W. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN TEMPERAMENTS. Their Laws 
in Relation to Marriage, and the Fatal Consequences of their Violation 
to Progeny. With the Indications of Vigorous Life and Longevity. 
Followed by a Fugitive Essay on the Protection of Society against 
Crime. By the Late Pror. W. ByrD PowELL, M.D. Second Edition. , 
Edited and Published by his Successors, Profs. A. T. & H. Keckeler. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 1868. 


“Temperament,” in a technical sense, means a peculiar but strictly phys- 
iological order of organization, that may be known by its form and mode of 
action. 

The most approved system recognizes four temperaments as elementary ; 
but these combine so readily with each other, that individual instances of 
two, three, or all four, in varying proportions, are much more frequent than 
are five types of a single temperament. The entire mass of humanity may 
be classified upon the basis of these elements and their compounds, thereby 
forming a special department in physiological science. 

The work before us, edited by the Profs. Keckeler, is chiefly devoted to 
the description and analysis of the elementary temperaments and their 
compounds, to the peculiar physical and mental characteristics which per- 
tain to them, and to the elucidation of the most important discovery of the 
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effects upon progeny of temperamental incompatibility between parents. 
The inference that perfectly healthy parents should be, Jer se, capable of 
producing healthy and viable progeny, would appear to be in accordance 
with physiological law ; but the facts are, in many instances, lamentably in 
opposition to such a conclusion. To temperamental incompatibility between 
parents may be justly attributed a large share of infantile disease and mor- 
tality, and also much of the premature death of youth and early manhood, 
The discovery has been before the world but a short time, but is so demon- 
strable that it speedily makes converts of its unprejudiced investigators. 

The book contains many highly important discoveries and facts in pathol- 
ogy and medicine, in connection with temperament, which are of special in- 
terest to the physician. 

The essay on the Protection of Society against Crime proves its author 
to have been a man of deep and progressive thought, and fully alive to the 
best interests of humanity. 

This is the only work ever published devoted exclusively to temperamen- 
tal science, and is the record of the‘results of many years’ devotion to this 
division of physiology. Our readers may remember the celebrated trials 
of the “Commonwealth of Kentucky against Prof. Keckeler” in 1866, by 
which, in the name of the State, the relatives of Prof. Powell made a 
strenuous effort to break his will, centring their attack upon the clause in 
which he “ bequeathed his head, for scientific purposes,” as an addition to 
the extensive cabinet of crania which he had collected during his lifetime. 
Three trials were had, each unsuccessful on the part of the relatives. The 
court sustained the will,thus deciding that a.man may bequeath his own 
head for such a purpose. The entire cabinet, in accordance with the bequest, 
is now in peaceable possession of his successors, the Professors Keckeler. 

The work is very liberally illustrated with portraits, showing the elemen- 
tary temperaments and their various combinations. These will afford a 

. great help in the study of a subject of this character. 


THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE; or, Polygamy and Mo- 
nogamy compared. By a Christian Philanthropist. Boston. 1869. 
We welcome this book for one reason: because, being a Christian plea 
for polygamy, it will have the effect in many Christian minds to pit belief in 
monogamy against the dogma of the infallible authority of the Bible, mak- 
ing a contest in which the latter faith will be worsted. The book, however, 
is not confined to the Bible argument, but contains candid surveys of the 
question from practical standpoints. The author is a Bostgn merchant, and 
has been an extensive traveler and a close observer. The philosophy of 
marriage, from which alone can be derived an answer to the question of 
polygamy and monogamy, does not receive its proportion of the author’s 
thought. The grounds set forth for the right to discuss the subject are rea- 
sonable and pertinent ; and the book is a contribution to the cause of free 
investigation, if nothing else. Jj. B. M. 





